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CHANGE OF EDITOR —DR. EINAR HUSS 
LEAVES THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


By the present issue of the Quarterly Review 
a change in the editorship will take effect. Dr. 
Einar Huss, who by right of his years could have 
left the editorship and the responsibility for the 
Review already some years ago, has been kind 
enough to remain at his post until now. From 
the turn of the year Mr. Bengt Senneby, Head 
of the bank’s Statistical Department, will fill the 


position of Editor of the Review. 


Already at an early stage in his career, Einar 
Huss, a Doctor of Science and a University Lec- 
turer in Mathematics, came to the Royal Swedish 
Board of Trade, where he held the position as 
Editor-in-Chief of the ““Kommersiella Meddelan- 
den” (the “Commercial News Bulletin”) from 
1914 to 1919, when he joined the Skandinaviska 
Banken. Ever since the inception of the Review 
in 1920 he has been its Editor, and thus the 
Review has been and is what Dr. Huss has made 
it. Its good name — not only in Sweden but also 
abroad among well-informed readers taking a keen 
interest in the economic issues of the day — is 
his work alone. In co-operation with many dis- 
tinguished economists he has succeeded in making 
the Review into an often used and ready source 
of economic information, also providing subjects 
for discussion, always of topical interest and alive 
to new developments, always objective and re- 
liable. For many years Professor Gustaf Cassel 
wrote the leading economic articles; he has later 
been succeeded by Dr. Per Jacobsson. Dr. Huss 
was the actuating force who edited the Review, 


gave impulses and exercised criticism. He himself 
has also regularly contributed articles to the 
Review, not only within the sphere of his particu- 
lar subject, but also on general economic questions. 
The logical exactness and mathematical stringency, 
so characteristic for his way of thinking, has 
made it a pleasure to follow his presentation of 
a question. His way of framing problems and his 
points of view have always been thought-pro- 
voking and have often supplied new arguments 
to a discussion. 

Now when Dr. Einar Huss has retired from 
his position in our bank, it is a pleasant duty to 
us to convey words to him of our sincere apprecia- 
tion of his great achievement during a period of 
nearly thirty-five years with the bank. Our grati- 
tude is not only founded on the fact that he has 
created and devoted his energies to the Quarterly 
Review for such a long span of years; we also 
remember his very creditable work as Head of 
our bank’s Statistical Department and his personal 
participation in the establishment of the Swedish 
Bank Employees Pension Society, of which he 
still is Managing Director. And all those who, in 
the course of the years, have worked as his col- 
laborators and assistants will certainly join us in 
heartily wishing him continued health and strength 
to pursue his active interest in the problems to 
which he has always devoted his energies. May 
he enjoy his well-earned leisure for many and 
happy years! 

Gustaf Sddcrlund. 
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CONVERTIBILITY AS A PRACTICAL ISSUE 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


In recent national and international discussions 
concerning a return to convertibility there has been 
an unmistakable ring of sincerity due to a feeling 
that it is no longer just a question of debating about 
issues of only theoretical interest but a matter of 
deciding upon action to be taken in the not too 
distant future. One reason for this interesting 
change in the tone of the discussions and articles 
is no doubt the fact that various governments have 
declared it to be their firm intention to re-establish 
the convertibility of their currencies and have 
added that they will strive, both by action in their 
own domestic economies and through the con- 
clusion of international agreements, to create the 
conditions necessary for the satisfactory working 
of a monetary system based on convertible cur- 
rencies. Of the utmost importance in this con- 
nection were the declarations made by the Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which 
was held in London in November—December 
1952. Moreover, the governments which are 
members of the O. E. E. C. have set on foot a 
number of investigations into the question of how 
the transition from the E. P. U. arrangement to 
a convertible system may best be effected. (It will 
be remembered that in the preamble to the Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of a European Pay- 
ments Union, signed in Paris on 19th September 
1950, it was expressly stated that one of the 
functions which the E. P. U. system was expected 
to fulfil was to “assist a return to the general 
convertibility of currencies”. ) Among individual 
members of governments who have spoken about 
these questions, the German Minister for Econo- 
mic Affairs, Dr. Erhard, has been particularly 
insistent on the need for taking steps to ensure 
that convertibility shall be re-established at an 
early date. 

But it is possible to quote, in addition to these 


official pronouncements — important though they 
be — a number of impressive facts which show 
that over a wide field a more balanced economic 
and financial position has been achieved. 

In the eighteen-month period from March 1952 
to September 1953, the aggregate monetary re- 
serves in gold and dollars of countries other than 
the United States increased by no less than $ 3 000 
million. The increase in reserves was fairly gener- 
al; and it is interesting to note that the improve- 
ment was particularly marked in the case of 
certain countries on the continent of Europe. In 
both September and October 1953 western Ger- 
many and Austria had the largest surpluses in the 
monthly settlements of the European Payments 
Union, and in August, too, their surpluses were 
the largest of all, with the sole exception of that 
of Switzerland. The German and Austrian 
surpluses were due not only to a credit balance 
on current account but also partly to an inflow of 
funds (increased commercial credits, some re- 
patriation of capital, etc.) — and this means that, 
in response to economic incentives (higher interest 
rates, etc.), funds have been flowing into countries 
which are still occupied by foreign powers. It now 
seems as if European monetary policy could in 
future be inspired by confidence instead of by 
fear. The return to convertibility should clearly 
be regarded as forming part of a peace policy, both 
for Europe and for the rest of the world. The 
increase in confidence in present currency values 
is indicated by, inter alia, the fact that the rates 
quoted in the free (or parallel) exchange markets 
are now very near to the official rates, it being 
quite exceptional for the margin to be as wide as 
10 per cent. Moreover, the free-market price for 
gold has fallen to about $ 35 per ounce, i. ¢. to 
the level of the official U. S. price. 

Side by side with the reintroduction of effective 
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foreign exchange markets, with dealings taking 
place at or near the official rates, there has been 
the reopening of free commodity markets, partic- 
ularly in Great Britain. It may be useful to point 
out that the situation is now very different from 
what it was in 1947, when the unsuccessful attempt 
to restore convertibility led to a loss of confidence 
in the principle itself which has certainly had the 
effect of delaying any subsequent action. Con- 
vertibility means that it is possible to purchase 
foreign exchange without having to obtain a 
permit from an official and its restoration is there- 
fore equivalent to the reestablishment of wide 
and effective markets for currencies as part of 
the normal system of a free economy. In 1947 
controls were still in force in most sectors, while, 
owing to the overabundance of means of payment 
which was a legacy of the war, the supply of 
money was still excessive, on the basis of current 
prices, in relation to the supply of goods and 
services. The attempt to establish the convertibility 
of currencies meant at that time the restoration 
of freedom in one special field before it had been 
restored in others. Naturally the attempt could 
not succeed in these circumstances. It was as 
though, under a system of rationing, sugar alone 
were to be derationed — in which case everybody 
would buy sugar and the supply would soon be- 
come insufficient. But now the situation has 
changed. It is precisely because the freeing of the 
economy has been taking place on a broad basis 
that a course of action which only a few years 
ago seemed a remote possibility is now becoming 
a practical proposition. 

Promising as these developments are, it is, even 
so, necessary to remember that U. S. aid is still 
being received by the rest of the world and that 
restrictions on the import of dollar goods, and 
especially of manufactured products from the 
dollar area, are still being applied by most /uro- 
pean countries. 

It is not easy to judge how much importance 
should be attached to the reservations which con- 
sequently still have to be made. As far as western 
Europe is concerned, it seems that it now has 
even a slight surplus on current account in relation 
to the United States. The increase in the monetary 
reserves has been accompanied by a_ tendency 


towards a relaxation of restrictions on dollar 
imports. It will be instructive to see what will be 
the result of the liberalisation of trade with the 
dollar area. Trade liberalisation has sometimes 
brought surprises, in that the balance-of-payments 
deficits which have appeared have been even larger 
than had been envisaged. This was particularly 
the case in the years when there were still some 
scarcities due to the war. But recent experience 
has been more encouraging. In Great Britain not 
only have a large number of types of goods been 
derationed in 1952—53 but during the same period 
free commodity markets for industrial raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs have been restored. This must 
have put a strain on the country’s exchange 
position but Great Britain nevertheless had a 
surplus of £26 million (and, including foreign 
aid, a surplus of £81 million) on the current 
account of its balance of payments in the first 
six months of 1953. Thus a difficult corner has 
been successfully turned. 

It is thus undeniable that very satisfactory 
progress has been made in western Europe, but 
it is hardly possible as yet to pronounce a final 
judgment and there is still little reason for com- 
placency. For one thing: most countries are 
grappling with a very difficult budgetary problem. 
On both sides of the budget the burden is very 
heavy and in almost every country the Finance 
Minister has a hard task to prevent the deficit 
from mounting beyond safe limits. In 1953 it has 
fortunately been possible to cover government ex- 
penditure without having recourse to a dangerous 
credit expansion, but in more than one country 
this has been the result of a curious combination 
of circumstances: on the one hand, a high level 
of business activity has been maintained and, on 
the other hand, raw-material prices have fallen, 
and there has in some countries been a certain 
slowing-down in the rate of new investment. As 
a result, sufficient liquid resources have as a rule 
become available trom private business sources to 
meet government requirements without there being 
any need for an inflationary credit expansion. It 
is, however, uncertain whether this combination 
of circumstances will continue for long. In par- 
ticular, the following disturbing question is every- 
where being raised: what would happen in the 
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event of a distinct setback in business activity in 

the United States? 

Since the experience of yesterday plays such an 
important part in determining what people think 
to-day, the general attitude now that the question 
of restoring convertibility has once again come to 
the fore is still being influenced not only by the 
memory of the unsuccessful attempt made in 1947 
but also by the thought of the suffering which 
resulted from the great depression of the 1930s, 
as well as of the effects of the U. S. recession 
of 1949. With regard to the problems which arise 
in this connection the following three observations 
may be made: 

1. Much will depend, of course, upon the degree 
of severity of any setback which occurs. In 
considering this question it must not be for- 
gotten that since the early 1930s important 
steps have been taken in the United States to 
strengthen the financial structure of the econ- 
omy: the liquidity of the American banks has 
now been increased; bank deposits are guar- 
anteed up to a certain limit; the system of 
mortgage credits is much less liable, in its 
present form, to become a source of danger; 
and the percentage amount lent on stock ex- 
change securities has been reduced. It thus 
seems unlikely that any economic setback which 
might now occur in the United States would 
again be aggravated by a large-scale domestic 
credit crisis, as was the case in the great de- 
pression. 

2. Whatever party is in power in Washington, 
it is certain that measures will be taken to 
counteract any serious setback in business. Ac- 
cording to a report in the Paris edition of the 
“New York Herald Tribune” of 9th November 
1953, Mr. Arthur F. Burns, Economic Adviser 
to the President, said the previous day in New 
York at a meeting arranged by Columbia Uni- 
versity, that “the Administration is giving seri- 
ous attention to unemployment-insurance and 
tax policies, home modernization, new con- 
struction, community business and revising fi- 
nancial machinery to bolster the economy to 
avoid a depression” and he added that “the 
broad problem to which we are addressing our- 
selves is how we can spread the economic 
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system to prevent a recession and how to 
cushion it should one develop”. In so far as 
steps in this direction can be taken by the 
present administration without impairing the 
confidence of business circles, the efforts made 
are likely to be more successful than the deficit 
spending and the other measures introduced 
during the 1930s. 

. In 1949 there was only a mild recession in the 
United States, representing a kind of adjust- 
ment which business, in its own interest, will 
have to learn to accept from time to tume. It is 
important in studying the effects of that reces- 
sion, not to leave out of account the fact that 
some of the European countries (and among 
them Switzerland, which did not even have to 
devalue its currency) were able to withstand 
the strain almost without suffering any harm 
at all. In Switzerland (which, it is true, had 
been neutral during the war) there was ai that 
time a natural balance between the money 
volume and the supply of goods and services, 
while wage rates and commodity prices had not 
risen more than in the United States. In most 
of the other European countries the money 
volume was still excessively large and the prices 
for a wide range of goods were higher, on 
the basis of the current exchange rates, than 
those in the United States. For these reasons 
the countries in question were in a vulnerable 
position and the subsequent currency devalua- 
tions should be regarded, in the case of many 
of them, as having been part of a natural ad- 
justment. Fortunately it is now possible to 
report that there is no longer a state of repres- 
sed inflation in these countries and that in 
most cases a natural balance has been restored; 
consequently, the power of resistance to dis- 
turbances originating in other countries should 
have been correspondingly increased. 

While it is, of course, impossible to devise any 
absolute safeguard to ensure that the western 
world will never again be the victim of a depres- 
sion originating in the United States, there is no 
doubt that the chances of avoiding a serious set- 
back which would have direct international reper- 
cussions are now much greater; and more and — 
more people are coming to the conclusion that in 
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the event of a setback in business activity an at- 
tempt ought first of all to be made by the Euro- 
pean countries to co-operate with the United 
States in taking whatever measures may be judged 
appropriate. 

There can be little doubt that, if countries are 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in an effort to 
counteract depressive forces, the West European 
countries will be better placed if their currencies 
have been made convertible. Thus, a return to 
convertibility would not only constitute the firmest 
basis for European integration but also place the 
nations of Europe in a stronger position in their 
dealings with countries in other continents. But 
even if these considerations are left aside, it would 
be an illusion to imagine that systems of exchange 
control as such could afford any reliable pro- 
tection from the effects of a setback in business 
activity abroad or against a flight of capital from 
the domestic market. The countries in Europe 
which had to devalue their currencies in 1949 had 
all been applying elaborate systems of exchange 
control, but that did mot save them from a loss 
of monetary reserves. It should be remembered 
that under present exchange control systems ex- 
porters and importers are entitled to arrange for 
credits of up to a maximum of — usually — six 
months, though they are, of course, free to ask for 
payment in cash. Experience has shown that if 
a country’s currency is becoming suspect domestic 
importers are anxious to pay cash (in order to 
have bought the foreign exchange before a possi- 
*ble devaluation), while those who have debts to 
pay in that currency will seek to postpone payment 
as long as possible. Such shifts in credit terms 
may lead to considerable movements of funds (the 
amounts involved in the case of Great Britain in 
1929 would seem to have exceeded £ 200 million). 

The efforts to be made with a view to a success- 
ful return to convertibility will necessarily entail 
parallel action by debtor and creditor countries. 
In Europe, each country must continue to put its 
own house in order through its budget and credit 
policies, devoting special attention to the problems 
created by large short-term debts and to the de- 
velopment of effective capital markets. An effort 
should also be made in the direction of further 
liberalisation of trade, increased freedom being 
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given to commodity markets and an appropriate 
adjustment being made in the relationship be- 
tween cost levels and foreign exchange rates. Suc- 
cessive steps of this kind might, indeed, bring 
convertibility within close reach of the country 
concerned, which would mean that the return 
itself, as the decisive step, would be, as it were, 
but the confirmation of a development which 
would, for the most part, already have taken place. 

With regard to the creditor countries, interest 
is, of course, concentrated on the United States. 
In that country the so-called Randall Commission, 
which was appointed by President Eisenhower in 
September 1953 and consists of seventeen 
members, of whom ten are Congressmen, has 
been given the task of enquiring into the problem 
of foreign trade and related monetary problems 
including that of currency convertibility. It is 
natural, in this connection, to compare the con- 
ditions obtaining in the leading creditor country of 
to-day with those which prevailed in Great Britain 
before 1914, when London .was the centre of the 
gold-standard system, which served the world so 
well for so many years. Here, two important 
points stand out: 

1. In the pre-1914 period, when Great Britain was 
the world’s largest creditor nation, it was also 
a free-trade country. 

2. Through the credits granted by the London 
banks and banking houses, London became a 
centre of liquidity able to supply funds to meet 
the requirements of international trade. 

Today the largest creditor nation is the United 
States, and it is good to be able to report that 
during the past twenty years considerable progress 
has been made in reducing U. S. tariff rates. But 
the import duties on manufactured goods are still 
high and there are, in addition, other problems to 
be solved, such as those relating to customs pro- 
cedure and to the need for safeguarding foreign 
producers, as far as possible, against the intro- 
duction of sudden increases in tariff rates if they 
succeed in materially improving their sales on the 
American market. It is also hoped that some 
system will be adopted whereby the rates will be 
gradually reduced, the need being especially great 
with regard to the highest rates remaining in the 
tariff. It seems likely that some progressive action 
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will be taken in the commercial field, but it is 
fairly generally recognized that this will have to 
be supplemented by certain measures in the field 
of finance. In this connection, one proposal of 
special interest is that made by the International 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting in Vienna in 
May 1953 to the effect that the important creditor 
countries should establish Convertibility Funds 
for the purpose both of facilitating an immediate 
return to convertibility and of helping currencies 
to withstand the strain of a possible financial 
crisis in the future. 

There is every reason for endeavouring to en- 
sure that the convertibility, in the form now en- 
visaged, is established on a permanent basis and 
that the system does not, as happened in the case 
of the gold standard when it was restored in the 
1920s, break down after only a few years. It is, 
indeed, essential that measures should be taken to 
make the financial structure of the world economy 
strong enough to withstand any pressure which 
might develop in the event of a crisis. 1t would 
be foolish not to reckon with the possibility of 
another more or less severe international financial 
crisis at some future date; this will in all prob- 
ability take a different form from both the 1931 
crisis and the post-war disturbances of 1949 and 
of 1950—51 (after the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea). The International Monetary Fund was, 
of course, established for the express purpose of 
furnishing help in such a critical situation. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the econ- 
omy of the United States to-day accounts for 
fully 40 per cent. of world industrial production 
and consumption of raw materials; and, since it 
may be beyond the powers of an international 
institution to smooth out a disequilibrium in rela- 
tion to an economy of this magnitude, the author- 
ities in the United States may have good reason 
to provide themselves with the proper equipment 
to enable them to deal with a dollar crisis without 
having to rely on an international institution. 
Whether the Americans set up a Convertibility 
Fund or adopt some other measure to the same 
end is naturally a question of domestic policy; but 
the suggestion has been made in competent circles 
in the United States that, whatever measures were 
to be decided upon, the actual transactions in- 


volved would be carried out by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and that consequently any possible 
United States intervention in the exchange 
markets subsequent to the introduction of these 
measures would be of a wholly different character 
from the “aid” hitherto granted by the United 
States Government. 

It would be inappropriate at the present stage 
to adopt a dogmatic attitude about exactly what 
form should be taken by the suggested arrange- 
ment for increasing international liquidity; but it 
is useful to emphasise that in view of the present 
fairly propitious circumstances, the question of the 
establishment of an international monetary system 
may perhaps be said to have become more of a 
practical issue than at any time since the financial 
crisis of the early 1930s. 

There are many who consider that Keynes has 
been shown to have been greatly mistaken when 
in 1946 he wrote his oft-quoted statement to the 
effect that the United States was becoming a 
“high-living, high-cost country beyond any pre- 
vious experience” and added that these “ways of 
life’ would “tend towards and not away from 
external equilibrium”. But it stands to reason that 
differences in costs, etc. can only make them- 
selves felt with their full force in relatively free 
markets and only when the money supply is nc 
longer excessive, and it is because these basic 
conditions are coming ever nearer to being ful- 
filled that we may now be approaching a point at 
which Keynes’ words will be found to have been 
truly prophetic. 

The U. S. budget accounts show a deficit — 
though not a very large one for the current 
fiscal year (1st July 1953—30th June 1954) and 
there will presumably also be a deficit in the ac- 
counts for the following twelve months. While it 
is not correct to talk about a “recession” in the 
United States, American economy has shown 
signs of adjustment in several lines together with 
a certain curtailment of activity. For some months 
the authorities have proceeded to ease credit con- 
ditions, so that interest rates are now distinctly 
lower than they were, for instance, in the summer 
1953. Because developments have been in the 
directions just indicated, European and other 
countries outside the United States continue to 
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have an opportunity to strengthen their exchange 
position and, in particular, to increase their 
monetary reserves. The foreign exchange regula- 
tions applied by the various countries are losing 
their importance: the chances of a return to con- 
vertibility now depend more and more on the trend 
of actual market conditions. The obstacles to the 
taking of decisive action in the not too distant 


future are steadily diminishing. It may therefore 
be legitimate to express the hope not only that 
the requirements of the immediate situation will 
be duly considered but also that an effort will be 
made to establish a system such as can serve as 
the basis for the introduction of a durable mone- 
lary order. 
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EFFECTIVE PROMOTION OF EUROPEAN EXPORTS 
THROUGH EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEES 


BY CARL MAJOR WRIGHT 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS SECTION, UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK? 


Europe, west of the USSR, which provides a 
living for one-fifth of the world’s population on 
one-twenty-fifth of the world’s land surface, de- 
pends on an uninterrupted stream of raw ma- 
terial and crude foodstuffs from the outside 
world. The primary products which require com- 
paratively much land and little labour, and, there- 
fore, are to be found in the Great Plain countries 
in North America, southern South America, 
southern Africa, Australia, and Eastern Europe 
where land is inexpensive, are 
needed. 

With the gradual elimination of Eastern Eu- 
rope as a source of supply of grain and timber, 
the need for primary products from North Ame- 
rica 1s more pressing than ever. 

Unfortunately Europe is still faced with a 
serious dollar shortage in its overall balance of 
payments and the discrimination against dollar 
goods has had to be continued to prevent a dollar 
gap. But this policy to prevent the purchase of 
primary products in North America has a tenden- 
cy to defeat its own end becatise Western Europe’s 
terms of trade towards the outside world become 
much less favourable than they otherwise would 
have been. 

In these circumstances, many European 
countries have found it in their interest to en- 
courage national efforts to scale the American 
tariff wall. 

But in view of the fact that most European 
export products are highly manufactured they 
are faced with high tariffs. In consequence it 
cannot be hoped that they alone will provide a 


particularly 


' The wiews expressed by the author do not necessarily con- 
form to those of the United Nations, 


dollar surplus which will make it possible to 
discontinue the European discrimination against 
dollar imports. 


The Triangular Way of Payments 


Fortunately, it is known by many years ex- 
perience that another way to pay for European 
imports of primary products from North Ame- 
rica may be followed. In the years from the 
1890's to the Great Depression, Europe had found 
a way to enlarge her imports of primary products 
from the United States and other countries of 
recent settlement without an expansion of Euro- 
pean exports of manufactured goods which would 
have to surmount the high tariff walls of these 
countries. The route of transfer of payments 
went by way to the under-developed tropical 
countries. The products of these countries were 
needed in the United States and other countries of 
recent settlement, and as they did not compete 
with local producers they were allowed to enter 
either free of duty or at low duties. As a result, 
the tropics built up a substantial export surplus 
to the countries of recent settlement. By an ex- 
pansion of her exports to the tropics, Europe 
obtained a dollar surplus which allowed her to buy 
North American wheat, cotton, tobacco, maize, 
and similar commodities. The import surplus of 
the United States from the tropics amounted in 
1928 to $950 million. In 1952 dollars this is equal 
to $2000 million. The expansion of exports from 
the tropics to North America was accelerated by 
the inflow of substantial amounts of European 
capital. The return on this also helped Europe to 
acquire dollars. 
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In the years since World War II the tropical 
countries have expanded their exports to the 
United States and other dollar countries, but, in 
spite of this, no export surplus of the tropics 
towards dollar countries has re-emerged. The 
reason for this development is the continued and 
rapid expansion of American and Canadian ex- 
ports to the tropics. Most of these exports consist 
of manufactured goods produced in competition 
with traditional European exports. 


The Obstacle to Triangular Settlement 


In the belief that productivity in the manu- 
facturing industries in the United States has in- 
creased far more than the productivity in the 
manufacturing countries in Europe, certain eco- 
nomists have been inclined to conclude that the 
replacement of imports from Europe by imports 
from the United States is the result of a com- 
paratively higher rate of increase in the pro- 
ductivity in the latter country. 

It is doubtful that Europe’s ability to keep her 
share in the tropical countries’ imports of manu- 
factured goods can be explained as a result of a 
failure to increase productivity in step with the 
American increase, for the simple reason that the 
rates of increase in the two continents have been 
roughly the same, while North American labour 
costs have increased twice as much as European. 
The explanation is therefore to be sought in a 
different direction. 

As long as the various national currencies are 
convertible the price charged for a certain quality 
of a certain commodity in a certain market by 
one seller cannot differ from the price charged 
in the same market by other sellers ; but when the 
national currencies are no longer convertible and 
one group of currencies becomes soft, there is 
a tendency for the prices of goods paid in the 
less readily convertible currencies to increase 
above the prices of the same goods paid in hard 
currency (at the official rate of exchange). 

Other things being equal, an importer in a 
tropical country will in consequence prefer to 
make his purchases in hard-currency countries 
whenever the tropical country in question earns 
dollars on its traditional exports to the United 
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States and is able and willing to put the dollars 
at the disposal of the importer. If other things 
should differ, they are usually to the disadvantage 
of the soft-currency countries where the foreign 
exchange control provisions until recently have 
put a narrow limit on the terms of credit which 
a seller is able to offer. Tropical countries which 
used to have a traditional export surplus towards 
the dollar countries and which continue to find 
a wide-open market in that part of the world 
have therefore continued to expand their pur- 
chases in the dollar market. 

If they are prevented by foreign exchange 
control or similar measures from using their 
dollar earnings to buy imports from North Ame- 
rica — and in particular imports of investment 
goods — they may find themselves at a disad- 
vantage in competition with other tropical coun- 
tries. As a result they may find additional invest- 
ment to be so little profitable that they cease to 
attract foreign capital. As long as this handicap 
is allowed to exist, no European export surplus 
will develop in trade with the tropics. 

Although it is in the national interest of the 
European countries to remove the obstacles to 
this export, no similar interest exists insofar as 
the private exporter is concerned. It is, there- 
fore, in the interest of European governments to 
develop means of widening the profit margin of 
the European exporter and investor who wants 
to expand his markets in the tropical countries. 


Export Credits Guarantees: An Instrument to 
Bring the Interest of the Private Exporter to 
Conform to the National Interest 


The export credits guarantee systems as they 
now exist in all European countries have been 
shaped to serve the balance of payments policies 
of the national governments. Considerable ad- 
vantages are offered to exporters (and in some 
cases to importers) in the form of inexpensive 
export credits insurance provided at the govern- 
ment’s self-costs, and in some cases in the form 
of export credits guarantees given by the govern- 
ment at a price below the calculated risk. These 
advantages are passed on to the purchasing 
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countries in the form of low-cost credit, at a 
price and in a magnitude, which that country 
otherwise would be unable to obtain. These ad- 
vantages are of particular importance for the 
under-developed countries. 

National legislation on government export 
credits guarantee has been adopted in all Euro- 
pean countries except Italy, which is preparing 
one, and Portugal. It appears from an analysis 
of this legislation — the parliamentary debates 
which led to the legislation and the annual reports 
on the operations of the national administration 
— that: 

(i) It is the purpose of all guarantee systems to 
promote the exports of national products. In 
addition to merchandise exports, the guarantees 
may in many countries be applied to services in- 
cluding technical assistance rendered abroad. 

(ii) At the time when the present export credits 
guarantee legislation was introduced (in the im- 
mediate post-war years), many commodities were 
in short supply. In consequence, the legislation 
frequently provided for credit guarantees ex- 
tended in connection with pre-payment of im- 
ports. 

(111) In countries which traditionally have con- 
siderable foreign exchange earnings on transit 
trade, the export credits guarantee legislation 
covers broadly any transaction which brings 
money into the country. The goods covered by 
the credit guarantee need not even pass through 
the guaranteeing country. Thus, in the United 
Kingdom, the only requirement for export credits 
guarantee is that the commodity covered by the 
guarantee should be owned by a resident of the 
United Kingdom or a company domiciled abroad 
but controlled by a resident of the United King- 
dom. 

(iv) As the purpose of the credit guarantee 
legislation is to serve balance of payments policies, 
it is natural only that the legislation in many 
countries, suffering from a serious dollar deficit 
contains special provisions to encourage trade 
which provides dollars by exports to dollar 
countries, Guarantees are provided for a number 
of transactions which involve (dollar) expendi- 
tures to establish the national exporter in the 
dollar market through advertising, sales promo- 
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tion, consignment stocks, and market surveys. 
Such dollar-drive guarantees are now offered in 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. 

(v) It is a natural thought that it would be 
preferable to risk a less scarce currency than 
dollars to earn additional dollars. It has therefore 
been proposed that dollar-drive credit guarantees 
should be offered not only for exports to dollar 
countries but also for exports to soft-currency 
countries which are likely to develop a dollar 
surplus if a larger share of their import is 
bought from Europe — a group of countries 
which include most tropical countries. 

Thus, in France it is now recommended that 
the dollar-drive provisions in the future shall be 
applied to exports to a large number of tropical 
countries. 

The annual amount of money authorized to 
cover export credits guarantees adds up to the 
considerable sum of more than $4100 million 
per year or a sum equal to 12 per cent of the 
total value of the exports of all Western European 
countries. The guarantee systems which operated 
before World War II covered only 17/2 per cent 
of Europe’s total exports. The export credit 
policies actually issued amounted at the end of 
1952 at most to 60 per cent of the total authoriza- 
tion, leaving the remaining 40 per cent immedia- 
tely available. However, should additional gua- 
rantee authorizations be required, there would be 
little reason to fear that the national legislatures 
would be reluctant to increase the guarantee limit. 
Whenever an increase was required after the 
war, it was endorsed by opposition and govern- 
ment parties alike. 

The purchasers of the European exports have 
been able because of the export credits guarantees 
to obtain short and medium-term private credit 
at much lower costs and in much greater amounts 
than they otherwise would have been able to. This 
applies, of course, in particular to purchasers in 
under-developed ‘countries where local credit is 
scarce or non-available. When goods are sold to 
a foreign government or public authority, it is 
frequently possible for the exporter at the time 
of shipment to sell the foreign government’s note 
(endorsed by the export credits guarantee orga- 
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nization) on the market at a lower discount. The 
result is that the prices quoted to the foreign 
purchaser of the goods in any following trans- 
action will be considerably lower. In the United 
Kingdom it has also been found that the banks 
have been willing to provide credit at an interest 
of one-half per cent cheaper when the transaction 
was endorsed by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department than they otherwise would have done. 

The export credits insurance systems have de- 
veloped in such a way that the exporter is asked 
to carry very little risk in addition to the risk of 
losing his profit. In most countries, 85 to 90 per 
cent of the political risk (outbreak of war, the 
introduction of new foreign exchange restrictions, 
cancellation of import licenses) is now covered 
by the guarantee while 75—S85 per cent of the 
economic risk (insolvency of the purchaser) is 
similarly covered. So far, the losses suffered by 
the export guarantee administrations have been 
negligible, and this has led to a gradual lowering 
of the insurance premia charged. In addition, the 
legislative bodies have shown a great willingness 
to accept losses whenever they occur ; in particular 
when the credits guarantees have enabled the ex- 
porters to earn dollars. 

The credit provided under export credits gua- 
rantee has so far been short-term credit. In both 
Germany and the United Kingdom short-term 
credit has been completely dominating though 
medium term credits are eligible for insurance. 
In United Kingdom ten year credits are available. 
In other countries (Belgium, Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, or Sweden) credit of three, five or even 
six-year terms have been the most usual types of 
loans. New legislation now under consideration in 
Denmark is providing for credit insurance of 
loans of as much as 10-year terms. 

Even when the credit insurance legislation has 
provided for guarantees covering medium or 
longer term loans, the foreign exchange control 
administration has in the past frequently kept 
such loans within a limited magnitude and narrow 
time-limits. With the lessening of the pressure on 
many European balances of payments, which has 
occurred during the past year, the foreign ex- 
change control authorities have been willing to 
allow export credits on longer terms. 


Ways to Increase the Effectiveness to the 
Export Credits Guarantee System 


In spite of the very successful operations of the 
national guarantee systems, there are still many 
ways open to improve the existing systems. An 
exchange of information concerning the experi- 
ence of the various national administrations with 
regard to individual purchasers and the govern- 
ment policy of the purchasing countries may help 
to prevent over-borrowing and the resulting 
losses. Already before the war, the private export 
credit insurance companies in a large number of 
countries had joined an international organization 
for the exchange of information, the Internatio- 
nal Credit Insurance Association, Zurich, Swit: 
zerland. The United Kingdom Export Credits 
Guarantee Department together with the French, 
Italian and Spanish credit insurance administra- 
tions had established a Bureau in Berne to serve 
a similar purpose — Union d’Assureurs pour le 
Controle des Crédits Internationaux. 

In some countries, the export credits guarantee 
system is still organized on a stric.ly commercial 
basis and the administration is entrusted to a 
semi-private joint stock company. When this is 
the case, it is possible to spread the risk by the 
sale of a part of the share capital abroad. ‘The 
statutes of the Spanish Banco Exterior provides 
for such a sale. The Netherlands Credit Insurance 
Company, Ltd., was established with the collabo- 
ration of British and Swiss parties interested in 
credit insurance. Another way to spread the risk 
is through a system of re-insurance. 

It is, however, more desirable to reduce risk 
than to spread it over a larger number of coun- 
tries. This may well be done by a coordination 
of the activities of the national organizations. But 
before it is possible to indicate how this can best 
be done it is necessary to learn how far Europe’s 
supply of capital is adequate to meet the drain on 
its resources which a further expansion of the 
export credits will entail? 

It is encouraging to know that the per capita in- 
come has in the main regained pre-war levels and 
that a remarkable increase has taken place in the 
capital formation. In several European countries 
(Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and 
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Switzerland) the rates of interest compare quite 
favorably with the interest levels in the United 
States and Canada. But it is not possible to escape 
the fact that interest rates in the other West 
European countries are well above the interest 
level in North America. This should be kept in 
mind when it is considered in which way the 
national export credit activities shall be organized 
to reduce the risk of the exporters. 

It is in the interest of the European countries 
to acquire dollars in order that they may be able 
to buy the land intensive products of the North 
American Continent. Therefore, the European 
export credits organizations will undoubtedly be 
willing to offer low-cost credit guarantees on ex- 
ports to under-developed tropical countries pro- 
vided that the latter countries are willing to make 
the ultimate payment in dollars. But an under- 
taking to that effect by the under-developed 
country or the importer in that country alone may 
not prove to be a sufficient incentive. This ob- 
stacle might be overcome by North American 
participation. 

In this connection it is natural to think of the 
American Export-Import Bank (or the Canadian 
Exports Credits Insurance Corporation) which 
has the purpose “‘to aid in financing and to faci- 
litate exports and imports and the exchange of 
commodities between the United States — and 
any foreign country or the agencies or nationals 
thereof”. The Bank is not only able to facilitate 
the exports of American farm products to Europe 
but it is also able to facilitate the production of 
essential materials in foreign countries, including 
the under-developed countries. An encouragement 
_ of the production of essential materials for ex- 
ports to the United States might serve as an 
endorsement of the commitment of the under- 
developed country to pay its purchases from 
Europe in dollars. 

According to an Amendment Act of 16 July 
1953 to the Mutual Security Act the President 
is authorized to negotiate agreements with foreign 
countries under which surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be sold in the form of additional 
exports at world market prices and be paid for 
in the national currency of the purchasing 
country. The proceeds of these sales would be 


available to finance exports of that country to 
third countries where they are expected to result 
in a net addition of capital goods for economic 
development that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. The United States expects to be repaid a 
substantial portion of the outlays in essential 
materials, or be relieved of costs otherwise re- 
quiring dollar appropriations. From an American 
point of view it is important that the proceeds of 
the sales ultimately will be available in dollars; 
it is of secondary importance when they will be 
available. The Amendment Act provides $100 
million to effectuate the amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act. The governments of the United 
Kingdom and other European countries are al- 
ready negotiating the purchase of additional agri- 
cultural imports. 

A companion bill which passed the Senate and 
is expected to be given highest priority in the 
House of Representatives when Congress recon- 
venes provides $500 million per year in addition 
to the $100 million already voted. 

This legislation will provide an important addi- 
tion to the capital resources available to finance 
European exports. 

With the triangular transfer of payments 
which would be brought about through this North 
American participation many of the credit risks 
of European exports to the tropics may be re- 
duced or eliminated. The proposed arrangement 
has the added advantage of being self-liquidating 
because it helps to reduce the dollar gaps of 
European and under-developed countries, and to 
improve their terms of trade. 


Conclusion 


A European initiative to improve and expand 
the export credits guarantee systems would un- 
doubtedly receive a widespread support. 

Most European countries are at the moment 
very conscious of the fact that their manufactur- 
ing industries are moving from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market and that order reserves are de- 
clining. 

American farmers are well aware of the fact 
that their income is seriously jeopardized by the 
decline in export. 
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The under-developed countries are in need of 
foreign credit, and in particular private long- 
term capital to promote economic development. 
The short and medium term credits offered under 
the export credits guarantees are of value to the 
under-developed countries not only because they 
may substitute long-term loans but also because 
they may stimulate such loans. This conclusion is 
supported by a statement in The Banker, l’ebruary 
1939, by Sir Frank Nixon, for many years the 
general manager of The British Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

“No one would argue that the medium-term 
credit is a perfect substitute for the long-term 
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international loan, but it has certain advantages 
which make it particularly useful in the world 
of economic nationalism in which we live at 
present. In the first place, the credit is mainly 
a goods credit; capital equipment sold ‘on the 
instalment plan’.” ‘The equipment received is 
tangible evidence of benefits received and debts 
properly due, and the period of repayment, being 
shorter, allows less time for the economic position 
of the debtor to deteriorate or for his determuna- 
tion to pay to weaken. And, of course, one credit 
propetly repaid may be the precursor of others 
— a factor which increases in importance the 
more rapidly the business turns over.” 
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THE WELFARE POLICY 
OF THE UDDEHOLM COMPANY 


BY KJELL AKERHIELM 


MANAGER, UDDEHOLMS AB 


Uddeholms AB is one of the oldest and largest industrial enterprises in Sweden manufac- 
turing iron and steel as well as wood products, paper pulp, paper and chemical products 


derived from wood. 


When speaking of social policy in Sweden one 
almost always refers to measures taken by the 
State and by local authorities to improve the living 
conditions of certain population groups which for 
one reason or another it is desired to assist. Dur- 
ing the last ten years or so these measures have oc- 
cupied a central place in political discussions in 
this country. It is often forgotten that, side by 
side with these public welfare measures, some 
very important steps have been taken by industrial 
and commercial enterprises themselves. These ac- 
tivities — sometimes disregarded — have cost the 
enterprises concerned a great deal of money and 
they are of course carried on quite voluntarily. 
The purpose of this article is to give an account 
of some of the measures which have been taken 
by the Uddeholm Company for the welfare of 
their employees. It is only natural that in an enter- 
prise of this character the social policy pursued 
should show certain traces of the patriarchal ap- 
proach associated with the old Swedish manufac- 
turing estates, or “bruk’’. It is both varied and ex- 
tensive, covering the building of dwellings and 
community buildings, the provision of pensions, 
the organizing of training and leisure activities, 
etc. Of all these activities the supply of housing 
is the one that has placed the greatest demands on 
the company. 


Housing Supply 


The Uddeholm Company comprises the four 
ironworks at Hagfors, Munkfors, Nykroppa and 
Storfors, and the wood processing industry at 


Skoghall. The ironworks are typical Swedish pro- 
vincial industries, having grown up round small 
works dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, set up near iron-ore fields in places 
where water power and forests abounded. The 
works were built up in districts which, apart from 
a few isolated farms, were desolate and uninhab- 
ited. The founders therefore had to erect dwel- 
lings and other buildings. Forests were acquired 
in order to ensure the supply of charcoal, and, 
like most of the ironworks in central Sweden, the 
industries in the county of Varmland became the 
principal landowners in the neighbourhood. After 
the forest industries began operating in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, export sawmills 
and factories were established in the interior of 
Varmland. About 1914, however, the wood- 
processing activities of the Uddeholm Company 
were concentrated at Skoghall on Lake V4anern, 
where since that time a large community has 
grown up. 

Until far into the present century it fell to the 
management to organize the planning of the com- 
munity and the supply of housing. Thus at the be- 
ginning of the 1920’s about 80 per cent. of the 
workers employed in the ironworks were living 
in company dwellings. The others had to travel 
to their work from villages situated at varying 
distances. 

Most of the workers’ dwellings consisted of one 
room and a kitchen, with a total area of about 
50 square metres but without modern convenien- 
ces. In 1908 the rent was fixed by agreement for 
all Swedish ironworks at 8—1o0 kronor a month. 
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This low level of rents, which remained unchanged 
until 1946, made the employers disinclined to 
carry out improvements, though in the 1930’s 
water and drainage were installed in some 
dwellings for a certain addition to the rent. It also 
discouraged the building of houses by the workers 
themselves and the erection of houses and flats for 
rent, since the rents charged in such houses would 
of course be considerably higher than in company 
houses. The economic depression of twenty years 
ago also acted as a restraint on building, as did 
the uncertainty and lack of material prevailing at 
the beginning of the second world war. 

The building of houses by the workers for 
their own use developed in different ways in 
different areas, according to the attitude of the 
management of the works concerned and the 
supply of suitable sites. At an early stage the 
existence of a savings bank which helped the 
workers with loans was of importance. At Hag- 
fors the first plots of land were sold in 1924. Up 
to the last war a total of 150 plots had been 
disposed of, and it may be mentioned that from 
the 1930’s the company began to encourage this 
type of building with loans, as the wage level at 
the works was then comparatively low. Not very 
much building of private homes occurred, however, 
and as mentioned very little was done after the 
outbreak of the second world war. 

For the relatively small group of salaried em- 
ployees, there was in the 1920's an adequate supply 
of suitable dwellings of a quality corresponding 
to the requirements. of the time. These employees 
had free accommodation with fuel — a privilege 
which was assessed comparatively lightly by the 
tax authorities. 

The backlog in housing production, combined 
with an increasing number of employees, the 
desire for more modern dwellings and the higher 
standard demanded by the health authorities, made 
it necessary to take urgent steps. It may also be 
mentioned that many workers, who until the 
middle of the war had been operating small 
leasehold farms in addition to their work at the 
factory, now desired to move into the neighbour- 
hood of the works. In order to stimulate building, 
subsidy loans were given from 1942 to builders 
of their own houses. These loans amounted to 


Kr, 2 500.— each, of which one-tenth is written 
off annually. An architect’s department was set 
up, and this in 1944 estimated the building re- 
quirements for the next five-year period at 154 
dwellings for salaried employees and 973 for 
workers. The net expenditure of the company for 
this purpose was given in the company’s annual 
report for 1944 at about 19,7 million kronor, and 
in addition about 2,5 million kronor was spent on 
community buildings. These figures referred only 
to the undertakings of the parent company, and 
not to the forestry and agricultural administrations. 

Looking back at the early reports of the com- 
pany, one sees that during 1944—49 1 061 dwel- 
lings were built at a cost of 19,9 million kronor. 
At the same time subsidy loans for private houses 
and flats had been granted in I 208 cases for a 
total of 4,1 million kronor. Nowadays the loans 
amount to Kr. 3500.— for a normal housing 
unit. A number of plots had been sold to shop- 
keepers and craftsmen making a living in the 
growing communities. 

The costs for repairs and maintenance in the 
period 1944—49 amounted to 3,7 million kronor 
a year. These figures should be seen against the 
background of the following table, which gives 
the number of employees and the total wages at 
the head office and factories: 


Number of 
Salaried Total wages 
employees Foremen Workers Total in 1000 Kr. 
1944 733 212 6,493 7,438 22,869 
1949 982 245 6,154 7,381 37,890 
1952 1,137 242 6,235 7,614 57,995 


By an agreement reached in 1946 the rents and 
fuel prices for the ironworkers ,were raised and 
higher wages were given in compensation. In 1947 
the right of salaried employees to free accom- 
modation and fuel was taken away and replaced 
by a salary increment, a measure which gave them 
a higher pensionable income but at the same time 
resulted in higher tax burdens. It was the com- 
pany’s belief that these measures would lead to 
greater restraint in the demand for large dwel- 
lings, and this in course of time proved to be cor- 
rect. In principle, all categories of employees now 
enjoy the same conditions as regards rent. In this 
connection it may be remarked that the old divi- 
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ding-line between the dwellings of workers and 
salaried employees is being gradually eliminated. 
In all new and in many modernized dwellings the 
interior equipment is of the same type. Personnel 
in responsible positions with an appropriately 
higher salary can afford a greater amount of 
space, but on the other hand it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to let the very large dwellings of former times, 
in view of the present shortage of domestic help. 

In the last few years a large part of the housing 
production has been carried on by foundations 
and housing associations in close connection with 
the local authorities. By the use of the loan facil- 
ities provided by the Government a considerable 
number of dwellings has been produced in this 
way, and it has then been possible to restrict the 
company’s contributions to granting subsidy loans 
and in some cases certain credit facilities during 
building. 

In order to release company dwellings occupied 
by former employees for workers still employed 
in the company, the company has given the local 


A modern forest station. a 


authorities grants for the erection of homes for 
retired people. In this way 373 housing units have 
been created for pensioners since 1947, at a total 
cost to the company of about 1,5 million kronor. 

The Uddeholm Company has also contributed 
considerable amounts for the preparation of town 
plans and building plans for the works com- 
munities. The company is now being gradually 
relieved of certain community obligations, such as 
the care of streets and water supplies, scavenging 
etc., after having in the course of years given 
considerable amounts for such things as the supply 
of water. Certain premises of a public character 
have been handed over to the local authorities, and 
the company has also provided substantial con- 
tributions for the building of churches in two of 
the new urban districts. 

The circumstances described so far apply to the 
industrial undertakings and the larger communi- 
ties. About one-third of the total labour force 
employed, however, is engaged in forestry, and as 
Uddeholm owns large stretches of land it has long 


Workers’ dwellings at Uddeholm. 
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been the liability of the company to supply the 
employees’ requirements of dwellings in this field 
also. In 1952 almost 1500 families lived in the 
company’s houses in the forest areas. 

As it is very important for Uddeholm to have 
a sufficient number of workers in the forestry 
administration, a very large amount of renovation 
work has been performed in order to improve 
the living conditions of the forestry workers. 
Roads have been built and thereby communica- 
tions have been greatly improved, so that even 
remote forest districts can be easily reached. 
Efforts have been made to concentrate new build- 
ing in special forest villages with public bath- 
houses and laundries and in some cases an as- 
sembly room and even shops. The hut dwellings 
for temporary use have been modernized. The 
company has at present 27 forest stations, gener- 
ally containing rooms for two or four people, a 
washing and drying room, a Finnish steam bath, 
and a dining-room. There are special employees 
for cooking and serving food. During the last 
three years the building costs of the forestry de- 
partment have amounted to nearly 2,4 million kro- 
nor a year, while the receipts from leaseholds and 
rents have been about one-fourth of this amount. 
The annual building cost amounts to Io per cent. 
of total wages and salaries. 


Pensions and Amenities 


The next biggest item on the staff expenditure 
account after the cost for dwellings is the expen- 
diture on pensions. Since 1927 the company has 
had its own pension fund for salaried employees 
and foremen. The retirement age is 65 for men 
and 60 for women, and annual salaries up to Kr. 
60 000.— are insured for pensions according to 
certain rules. The right to pension is now taken 
for granted by the categories mentioned, but it 
maybe worth mentioning that the regulations 
have been altered on several occasions in connec- 
tion with the falling value of money and the dis- 
continuance of payments in kind. Thus older em- 
ployees have ‘received supplements from a special 
pension fund, from which are also paid so called 
workers’ old age reliefs to older workers and 


widows. The annual amounts paid out are Kr. 
600.— and Kr. 300.— respectively. The question 
of pensions for workers is of current interest, 
especially since the proposal for pensions for 
government employees was put forward some 
years ago. 

Other questions of a social kind, though im- 
portant, do not involve expenditure of the same 
size as do those dealt with above. Owing to the 
historical development, with an administrative 
centre in Uddeholm, four ironworks and the works 
at Skoghall, all in different local government 
areas, the company has had to manifold various 
measures for the welfare of its employees. 

Since old there have been hostels at each of the 
bigger working localities, with dining-rooms and 
assembly premises for the unmarried salaried em- 
ployees. Meals are not subsidized. Especially since 
the number of salaried female employees has in- 
creased, it has been customary for rooms for 
single persons in new houses to be equipped with 
cooking facilities and, to a certain extent, this 
has reduced the previous pressure on the com- 
munal restaurants. The problem of providing 
meals for unmarried persons has proved difficult 
to solve during recent years. The company’s con- 
tribution has gone as far as to providing premises 
or giving substantial amounts for building restau- 
rants. In the so-called bachelors’ hostels erected 
in recent times there are good facilities for 
cooking. It is now and then suggested that canteen 
facilities for both shift workers and day workers 
should be provided but this proposal has gained 
little support. At the works there are modern 
canteens where workers may eat their own food. 

In accordance with long established custom the 
company provides a certain amount of medical 
care, but as this is mainly according to collective 
agreements it should hardly be included in a 
review of voluntary measures. On the other hand, 
during recent years the company has by the as- 
sistance of industrial physiologists or industrial 
doctors conducted research into the various parts 
of the working processes in order to increase 
contentment at work and diminish the risk of 
accidents by providing proper tools and safety 
devices as well as better lighting and ventilation. 

The company employs comparatively few female 
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workers in its factories. Consequently, there are 
no day nurseries for children, but on the other 
hand, there are a number of kindergartens which 
are greatly appreciated by the housewives. The 
premises have been provided by Uddeholm, in 
some instances with contributions from State 
funds, but the running costs are defrayed by fees 
and grants from the local authorities. Modern 
laundries equipped with up-to-date machinery also 
lighten the work of the housewives. These have 
been built either by the company or by the local 
authorities with contributions from the company. 

Leisure activities receive considerable attention. 
These are especially important if the place of 
work is isolated. The principal contribution of the 
company is perhaps that given on the sports side, 
especially as those employed in the factories and 
offices often have monotonous or sedentary work. 
Grants for sports grounds, shooting ranges and 
tennis courts frequently appear on the agenda of 
the company. The company has not been able to 
provide any large premises for indoor sports in 
view of the fact that its work is spread over so 
many places, but small buildings and grounds have 
been given to sporting and voluntary defence 
organizations and to local folklore societies. Very 
often the members of these groups have helped 
considerably in preparing such premises and 
grounds for use. A considerable number of prizes 
are provided for sports associations every year, 
but the cost of this is comparatively low. 

The employees of the Uddeholm Company are 
generally lovers of open-air life, and hunting and 
fishing are popular leisure activities. During recent 
years about 30 hunting districts with certain 
rights of self-government have been formed on 
land belonging to the Uddeholm Company, and 
several hundreds of employees find recreation 
in these areas. As works in connection with 
hydroelectric power stations have had adverse 
effects on the stock of fish in rivers and lakes, 
the company has for some years past employed a 
fishing consultant whose duty it is to improve the 
supply of fish by fish-breeding institutions, and 
by forming fishery conservation associations etc., 
thereby greatly contributing to the pleasure and 
enjoyment of the population. 

Educational work also is actively carried on, 


especially by the ABF (Workers’ Educational 
Association) and the TBV, which is the corres- 
ponding body for salaried employees. The com- 
pany gives help in the form of annual grants, pre- 
mises and lecturers. For other studies in groups 
or by correspondence, grants are given if the 
courses are connected with the work or are of a 
cultural character. Instruction in typewriting and 
shorthand is carried on partly by the company 
itself and partly in vocational schools which exist 
in the larger working places. These are carried 
on jointly by the company and the local author- 
ities and are recognized by the State Council for 
Vocational Training. For more advanced young 
people, exchanges are arranged between the sales 
departments in Sweden and the company’s offices 
abroad. 

The Uddeholm Company’s rural home eco- 
nomics school at Nygard has a tradition extending 
over more than ninety years. It trains rural house- 
wives in five months’ courses, and most of the 
students come from the Klaralvdistrict, although 
women from other parts of the country can take 
part if there are vacancies. 

Higher school education is always a difficult 
problem in the rural areas. Nowadays the larger 
workplaces have municipal middle-schools within 
reach, and at Uddeholm there has since the 1920's 
been a private co-educational school corresponding 
to the lower classes of the middle-school. Families 
living at Uddeholm, Hagfors and Munkfors and 
in the different forestry stations have to send 
away their children to attend the “gymnasium” 
or higher secondary school. Apart from the con- 
siderable expense, it is difficult to arrange board- 
ing homes of the traditional kind. This means 
that many of the company’s most valuable em- 
ployees both on the technical and the commercial 
side who have the chance of getting posts in towns 
where there is a secondary school often seriously 
consider such a move when their children are 
nearing the age for entering a “gymnasium”. The 
company has the question of providing hostels 
for pupils on its program, but so far it has not 
been possible to procure suitable premises. At 
present the company is trying to help by providing 
bursaries. About 70 of these are awarded every 
year for about Kr. 500~— each, the rules for 
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awards being based on those for certain Govern- 
ment scholarships. 

Music often forms a connecting link between 
people of very different professions and circum- 
stances. Orchestral associations, bands and choirs 
are very active. In some cases there are also 
directors of music employed by the local author- 
ities. For some years past the company has regu- 
larly supported this leisuretime activity. 

Since 1944 the Uddeholm Company, together 
with its subsidiary Degerfors Jarnverk, has had 
its own holiday home at Skagersbrunn, a spa on 
Lake Skagern. The company pays for maintenance 
and reasonable modernization while the running 
costs are met by those who use the home. The 
home is governed by a board which consists mostly 
of representatives of the workers. The company 
gives a number of grants to cover the cost of 
weekly holidays for pensioners with their wives 
and for housewives with children. As many as 
1 600 persons have stayed at the home during a 
single summer. 

The Uddeholm Company has sea-going vessels, 
and every summer a number of employees have 
the opportunity of travelling to England, Holland, 
Belgium or France and are able to have a look at 
these countries for a few days while the boats 
unload and load. The shipping department pre- 
pares programs to enable the travellers to get the 
most out of their short visit abroad. 

In the last few years, house journals have be- 
come the fashion. Uddeholm began in 1944 with 
one called “We Uddeholmers”, but soon found 
that it was difficult for a single journal both to 
present the company to outsiders and to spread 
internal information. Since 1950 there has also 
been another staff journal for the 15000 em- 


ployees of the undertaking. This organ is the 
mouthpiece of the management and features news 
items from the joint enterprise councils, where 
often social questions are discussed; it also con- 
tains reports from the working places and of 
events of different kinds. The publication of such 
a journal demands a good deal of effort, but it is 
the hope of the management that it will help to 
create a better understanding of certain measures 
and bring together different interests in the enter- 
prise. 

In accordance with modern conceptions, the old 
privileges in kind are being exchanged for cash 
benefits by agreement with the employees’ orga- 
nizations. Social care and community responsibi- 
lities are being taken over increasingly by the 
State and local authorities, which get the necessary 
money by increasing taxes. Even in enterprises 
of the Udedholm type the stage is being reached 
when wages and salaries, plus pension charges, 
will be the total staff costs of the undertaking. 
But in many cases the company finds it advisable 
to pay considerable amounts for social purposes, 
and the employees and their organizations also 
often come with requests for help. Although it is 
extremely difficult to make an exact estimate, it 
seems likely that the total wage bill must be in- 
creased by an amount rather over than under 
20 per cent. in order to arrive at the total staff 
costs. Ultimately, however, it is not the size of 
the amount which ensures good co-operation and 
contentment. The interest and foresight of the 
management and the fact that the subordinate 
sections work in the same spirit and have suffi- 
cient time to listen to and solve the employees’ 
problems are at least equally important. 
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THE BANK CUSTOMERS’ TRANSFER SERVICE — 
A SUPPLEMENTARY FACILITY OF THE 
SWEDISH BANKS. 


The current account is certainly the type of 
commercial banking service which, in the course 
of years, has attained the greatest degree of 
utilization by the business community. At present, 
the total number of current accounts maintained 
with the Swedish commercial banks amounts to 
no fewer than 210000 accounts. A survey made 
in 1945 revealed that payments by cheques 
amounted to about 38 % of the total volume of 
payments in this country. These figures prove 
that most companies of any size maintain a current 
account with their bank connection. 

Originally, funds on a current account could be 
utilized only by means of the usual type of 
cheque; and there is no doubt that the cheque is 
practical for payments on those occasions when 
it can be handed direct to the payee, for instance 
in a shop or at an hotel. 

Is there, however, a matter of effecting out-of- 
town payments — which probably is the most 


common mode of payment for business enterprises 
— certain objections can be raised against the 
usual cheque. Some people say that the covering 
letter, which has to be written, means extra work. 
Others say that the inland postage rate in Sweden 
(25 Ores) is an unnecessary item of expenditure. 
Perhaps also the payee will maintain that the 
acknowledgment of the receipt is quite super- 
fluous. 

The banks, on their part, are anxious to make 
the current account service as attractive as possible 
to their customers. Thus, many years ago, the 
banks introduced the so-called special-type cheques 
which are primarily designed to meet the special 
requirements of the customers arising from the 
various methods of payment applied. Cheques 
made in accordance with the punched card system 
are thus nowadays no unique phenomenon. A 
common feature of most special-type cheques is 
that they are provided with a counterfoil intended 
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for the payee, which eliminates the covering letter 
mentioned above. 

The next step in the development of this cheque 
service was the introduction of the letter-cheque. 
This type of cheque, which is provided free of 
charge to the customers, is intended to eliminate 
the writing of covering letters entirely. The letter- 
cheque, which for this purpose is designed with 
a counterfoil, is furthermore standardized as to 
size to make it possible to enclose it in a window 
envelope of standard size (Swedish standard 
C 65). The price of such an envelope is 2 Gres. 
Thus, paying by letter-cheque will incur expenses 
totalling 27 Ores a payment, that is, the same 
amount as is required for a payment over the 
comparable postal cheque account system, which 
is the system most commonly used in Sweden for 
money transfers. 

The letter-cheque has certain advantages, which 
are appreciated by many customers. As it is put in 
an envelope, the remittance remains undisclosed 
to unauthorized persons both in respect of its size 
and nature. In most cases it will also reach the 
adressee on the following day, which is faster than 
the time required for a postal cheque account pay- 
ment. Nor does there exist any maximum limit 
as to the size of the amount transferred. 

If a customer so desires, he may have the paid 
cheques returned from the bank, and thus the 
payee will be saved the trouble of having to issue 
and post a special receipt. The cheque account 
holder, on his part, can have at his disposal for 
his accounting an original voucher provided with 
the payee’s own signature. This is a feature which 
is often appreciated by the auditors of the com- 
panies concerned. 

By introducing the letter-cheque the banks had 
thus removed two drawbacks of the usual cheque, 
however, they were not satisfied with this alone. 
With a view to getting rid of the postage charge, 
which the customer has to defray when making a 
payment by cheque, the so-called bank-customers’ 
transfer service was introduced at the same time. 
This service enables the account-holder to transfer 
funds, free of charge, from his current account 
to another customer’s account, either in the same 
bank or in some other commercial bank. As most 
enterprises maintain an account with a commercial 


bank, the transfer service can advantageously be 
utilized for, for instance, payments of invoices. 

The transfer forms, which are supplied free of 
charge, consist of an original and a copy, which 
both are divided into two parts by perforation. 
On the forms, which are numbered, the amount, 
payee, payee’s bank and desired message are filled 
in using a carbon for the copy. The remitter’s 
name should have been enfaced on the form in 
advance. If separate transfer orders are handed 
in, each one must be signed. Should, however, 
several transfer orders be handed in at the same 
time, then the number and the total amount can 
be stated on a summary specification which is to 
be signed. 

The left part of the original of the transfer 
forms is stamped by the bank clerk and handed 
back to the customer, who will thus have both a 
receipt and a copy of his message to the payee. 
The amount will then be passed to the debit of 


‘the customer’s account, after which operation the 


bank retains the right part of the original form 
as a voucher. The copy will be. forwarded to the 
payee’s bank which will credit his account and 
advise him by mail or over the telephone, as 
desired. 

If a customer wishes to make use of this 
transfer service for his payments or receipts, the 
name of his bank and the local branch which 
keeps his account should be stated clearly in his 
letterhead. Preferably, the number of the local 
branch concerned should also be stated. This 
number is, by the way, enfaced on all cheque 
forms. 

Among other advantages of the transfer service 
can also be mentioned that this service, as a rule, 
is as fast as payments by cheque, and like such 
payments the secrecy of the transaction is kept 
from unauthorized persons. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out 
that a current account is particularly suitable to 
a customer who may require seasonal credits. For 
the payment of a special charge of 1 % p. a. and 
against usual collateral (personal guarantee, mort- 
gages or securities) the account-holder may over- 
draw his account up to a certain agreed amount. 
The interest on the amounts actually owerdrawn 
is at present 4 %, and considerable savings in 
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interest costs can be brought about — as long as 
the overdraft facility is utilized — by allowing 
receipts coming over the transfer service to be 
channelled direct into the account. 

The enterprises, which make use of overdraft 
facilities, have every reason to inquire into what 
mode of payment should be most advantageous 
to them with regard to the interest costs. For 
instance, if a company has to pay Kr. 10 000.— 
over the postal cheque system, this amount must 
be withdrawn from their current account at least 
two days before the payment is to reach the 
recipient. If a cheque is used, the relative account 
will, at worst, be debited on the day the cheque 
reaches the recipient. In the latter case two days’ 
interest on Kr. 10 000.— at 4 %, or Kr. 2.10, can 
be saved, and this outbalances many times the 
postage charge for the cheque. 

The current account can also be supplemented 
with a short-notice deposit account, to which such 
surplus funds can be transferred as will not be 


needed for at least two weeks. This type of deposit 
account yields interest at the rate of #/4 % p. a. 
For instance, an account-holder who pays invoices 
twice a month, may agree with the bank upon 
fixed dates of notice which then may be chosen 
at suitable dates with regard to the dates of pay- 
ment. 

A current account well utilized is of obvious 
advantages to the account-holder, and if we wish 
to examine this type of account from the point of 
view of the costs involved, we shall find that it is 
competitive with every other mode of payment, 
and this applies to both payments over the bank- 
customers’ transfer service and payments by letter- 
cheques. It is, of course, then taken for granted 
that the banks’ transfer service and the postal 
cheque account system as well as the letter-cheque 
payment and the postal cheque account payment, 
respectively, are compared with each other. 


Ake Bergqvist. 


—— 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic situation in Sweden is still charac- 
terized by distinct boom conditions with the usual 
accompaniment of low unemployment and full 
utilization of resources in general. In contrast 
with the boom years 1950—51, however, the level 
of prices and incomes has been mainly stable 
during 1953. The cost of living has been practi- 
cally unchanged since the summer of 1952. There 
have been perceptible reductions in the prices of 
foodstuffs, fuel and clothing, among other things, 
but these have been offset by a certain increase in 
rents. The tendency of food prices to fall became 
stronger towards the end of last year. The prices 
of raw materials on the world market continued 
on the whole to fall during 1953 and have now 
on the average dropped to the level prevailing 
before the Korean war. There is a danger that the 
deflationary trend may continue in the immediate 
future. A certain deterioration in the economic 
situation has already occurred in the United 
States, industrial production there having declined 
fully 5 per cent. from the peak level during the 
spring of 1953. While there is no reason to fear 
a serious depression in America, it seems probable 
that a further tapering off of the boom will occur. 
In view of the dominating importance of the 
United States for the demand of important raw 
materials etc., such a trend would have the effect 
of pressing down world market prices still 
further. After the big wage increases made in 
Sweden at the beginning of 1952, incomes have 
been relatively stable, but there has nevertheless 
been a tendency for wages to move slowly up- 
wards. The wage negotiations for the present year 
are not expected to result in any very considerable 
increase of incomes, but the general upward 
tendency may be expected to continue. During 
the past year the balance of payments was in 
equilibrium and a certain increase of the foreign 
exchange reserves could take place. 

This short summary of Sweden’s economic 
position indicates that broadly speaking the 


country has achieved the balance in its economy 
which it has been striving for during the whole 
of the postwar period. Though the general picture 
is therefore favourable it nevertheless contains 
certain features of a more unwelcome character. 
The balance in relation to other countries reached 
during the past year is probably partly due to the 
fact that imports have been kept down by drawing 
on stocks within the country and that exports in- 
creased in consequence of the building up of 
stocks abroad. Since this trend can hardly con- 
tinue indefinitely, our trade balance will probably 
become less favourable during the present year, 
especially as our high level of costs is still a 
serious obstacle to successful competition. If the 
international economic situation deteriorates still 
further and prices continue to fall — in connection 
with a continued tapering off of the boom in the 
United States — the relatively high level of costs 
in Sweden will be a more serious brake on the 
power of industry to expand than has hitherto 
been the case. In addition to this there are also 
the strains on the trade balance and on our econ- 
omy as a whole which the possible introduction 
of convertibility would involve for Sweden, with 
its insufficient reserves of foreign exchange. 

Another danger threatening the balance in 
Sweden’s economy is the abundance of money 
which has arisen since the summer of 1953, mainly 
owing to the large expenditure surplus of the 
State. The liquidity of the banks is high and, to 
judge by the figures for bank deposits, the liquid- 
ity of business undertakings has also greatly im- 
proved. There are therefore very large monetary 
resources available and although for the moment 
they may be unutilized they can easily be mobilized 
in order to increase the demand for goods, thereby 
becoming a powerful inflationary force. 

After some stagnation in 1951—52 the total 
production in Sweden during 1953 has risen at a 
fairly “normal” rate of a little above 3 per cent., 
as far as the real gross national income is con- 
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cerned. The increase of the national product during 
1953 is attributable mainly to public investments 
(including house-building) and agriculture. The 
contribution of industry to the national income 
has undergone only a slight increase. 

As regards agriculture, last year’s harvest is 
estimated to have been considerably above aver- 
age. Both crops and animal products have in- 
creased in comparison with 1952. The total 
volume of agricultural production is estimated to 
have risen by about 2 per cent. The only note- 
worthy fall in production which occurred was that 
in oilseeds, which declined fully 50 per cent., 
partly because of the poor crop and partly through 
a reduction of the area sown in consequence of 
the reduced profitability of oilseed production. 
The rising agricultural production will further in- 
crease the export need for farm products to an 
estimated 430 million kronor during the present 
year ; of this, 130 million kronor is for wheat and 
110 million kronor for butter. The marketing of 
this surplus production will certainly involve diff1- 
culties. 

As already mentioned, the volume of production 
in industry for 1953 is expected to be the same 
as, or perhaps slightly lower than, during the 
preceding year. The decline, however, is not nearly 
so marked as during 1952, in spite of the fact that 
the gradual extension of workers’ holidays with 
pay from two to three weeks should have had 
about the same effect in both years. Productivity 
in industry seems to have continued to rise during 
1953, in spite of the stagnation of production. 
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This general picture of production trends covers 
great variations between different branches of 
industry. In the textile and ready-made-clothing 
industry the recovery which began in 1952 con- 
tinued last year, although at a slower pace. Output 
in this trade seems to have stabilized towards the 
end of 1953 at a level only slightly lower than 
during the first half of 1951, just before the 
recession in this industry began. Stocks of finished 
goods have probably now come down to more 
or less normal dimensions, a development which 
has been helped by the bargain sales which took 
place on a large scale during 1953. The prospects 
for the immediate future in this branch are re- 
garded as uncertain, i. a., owing to the increased 
competition from abroad, especially from Western 
Germany, Holland and Italy. Imports of finished 
textiles were actually greater last year than before 
the textile crisis, but this may have been partly 
due to the fact that production in Sweden was 
limited by the shortage of labour. The develop- 
ment in the foot-wear and leather industry has 
been about the same as in the textile trade, al- 
though the recovery of production has not pro- 
ceeded so far as in the latter. As far as the foot- 
wear industry is concerned, foreign competition 
plays a comparatively small part. 

In the wood-processing industries, production 
increased perceptibly during 1953. This was due 
to the fact that foreign buyers of our forest 
products had again begun to increase their stocks, 
and besides to the fact that the United Kingdom 
had been able to increase its imports of these 
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goods thanks to its improved balance of payments. 
In the case of wood-goods, our total exports 
during last year are estimated at about 820 000 
standards, which is considerably more than during 
1952. Probably about half of this amount went to 
the United Kingdom. During the autumn months 
the wood-goods market deteriorated somewhat and 
there were some falls in prices. The stocks of 
wood-goods, especially in the United Kingdom, 
are probably now pretty well filled, and this may 
cause a decline in our exports of such goods during 
1954. Moreover, competition has become keener, 
especially from Russia and Austria. The demand 
for pulp and paper abroad was also good during 
last year, and Swedish sales have been at a high 
level. To some extent, however, the sales have been 
made from stocks as an increase in production 
could not take place until the summer. Prices 
were depressed right until the end of the year, 
when some improvement occurred. The increased 
exports of pulp and paper should, as in the case 
of wood-goods, have resulted in a considerable 
replenishment in the stocks of foreign buyers. At 
the same time the stocks of the Swedish producers 
must have been very small at the end of the year. 

The trend of prices for forest products since 
the beginning of the Korea crisis can be illus- 
trated by the following index figures, taken from 
the last report of the Business Research Institute. 

The situation in the engineering industry has 
been stabilized since the spring of 1953, after the 
decline in output which began in 1952. At the end 
of last year, however, output was considerably 
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below the peak level of 1951. Orders in hand 
continued to fall during the year. According to 
an investigation made last September, the orders 
in hand in the engineering industry represented 
an average delivery time for the whole industry 
of 10 months against 13 months a year previously. 
There were, however, considerable variations; 
thus, for example, the figure for shipyards was 
Ig months (against 29 a year previously) while 
that for the iron and steel and metal-manufactu- 
ring sectors was only 4 months. This falling sup- 
ply of orders certainly gives rise to some appre- 
hension, though on the other hand our competitive 
position has been improved by the fact that we 
can offer shorter times of delivery. Among the 
companies concerned it is not expected that there 
will be any further decline in the employment in 
the near future. 

In the iron and steel industry also, there has 
been something of a decline during 1953. It is 
true that production has risen in consequence of 
increased capacity, but the volume of orders has 
fallen and prices have dropped. The deterioration 
in the iron and steel situation may, of course, have 
certain repercussions on iron ore. In comparison 
with 1952, more iron ore has been mined during 
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1953, but exports of ore have declined. A further 
decline of exports is expected during the present 
year, mainly because of the smaller demand from 
Western Germatiy. 

While State investments during 1953 probably 
showed a rise of somewhat more than 15 per cent., 
industrial investments were at a lower level than 
earlier, both for plant and buildings and for 
machinery. Investigations into the plans for the 
present year have indicated a further contraction 
in spite of the fact that there will be no invest- 
ment duty to pay. The principal reason for the 
expected decrease is the uncertainty about the 
economic situation and the deteriorated prospects 
for earnings, which has made enterprises more 
cautious in their investment policy. House-build- 
ing increased further during the year, and the 
number of finished dwellings is expected to be 
about 50000 against 44500 the year before. As 
from the turn of the year, house-building has been 
freed from the controls which have been in 
existence since the beginning of the war. In order 
to guarantee even employment for building 
workers, however, it will continue to be necessary 
to obtain a permit before building can begin. In- 
vestments in buildings, plants and machinery have 
certainly increased considerably during last year. 
The expansion in house-building and Government 
investments, together with the increases which 
have probably also taken place in the local govern- 
ment sector, must be considerably greater than 
the reductions which have been made in other 
fields. It should be observed, however, that in- 
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ventory investments have shown a reversed trend, 
expansion of inventories in 1952 having been 
succeeded by reductions during last year. 

The result of last year’s trade with foreign 
countries was better than had been hoped for at 
the beginning of the year, when a deficit of one 
or two hundred million kronor and a consequent 
reduction of exchange reserves were expected. In 
actual fact, however, the trade with foreign 
countries during 1953 has probably resulted in a 
lower deficit than in 1952, and in spite of re- 
duced shipping receipts the balance of payments is 
likely to show a surplus of up to 300 million 
kronor. 


Imports Exports Senha 
Million kronor 
Jan.—Nov. 1939. - 2 231 1 724 507 
> > 1949 . 3 894 3 737 157 
> » 1950. 5 502 5 085 417 
» 2 BQSI 8518 8 247 271 
> > 1952. 8 182 7350 832 
> Bb EGSS ST STS: 5 7 383 6 937 446 


Both imports and exports fell in value during 
1953, the fall during the first 11 months being 
g per cent. in the case of imports and 6 per cent. 
in the case of exports. Among other items, grain 
imports amounted to only a small proportion of 
the quantity for 1952. Imports of coal and coke 
were considerably lower, but this has presumably 
led to a depletion of stocks which will have to be 
made up by increased imports during the present 
year. Imports of commercial iron and steel also 
declined, partly owing to increased domestic pro- 
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duction and partly owing to the using up of 
stocks. The only item of importance which in- 
creased was the importation of motor vehicles. 

On the export side, the figure for wood goods 
was higher than during 1952, while exports of 
paper pulp, in spite of a 4o per cent. increase iti 
- volume, yielded 20 per cent. less in value, thus 
- reflecting the deterioration in prices. The follow- 
ing table shows the exports of some important 
products during the period January—October 
1953 and the percentage changes compared with 
the same period during 1952. 


Change in % 


sad di apelin compared with 


1953 1952 

Volume tines Volume Value 

Hron ore mill’ tons .-. . . 12,5 750.5 — 60 — 2,4 

' Wood-goods 1000 cub. metres 4 205 820,2 +252 +18,7 
Mechanical pulp 1 000 tons . 237,5 80,3 18:0, 5 — 12,0 
Sulphite Ree OOOM FGA 20 2670.2 28.2 — 24.0 
Sulphate » I000 » . 652,8 369,3 +60,.2 —15,5 
Paper BDO RS? a 547,6 474.7 + 28,2 — 14,0 


As expected, engineering exports fell as a whole 
during 1953, but most of the decline related to a 
limited number of countries (in Eastern Europe 
and South America) which were compelled for 
currency reasons to place restrictions on imports. 
With regard to the country-by-country distribu- 
tion of the Swedish external trade, it is worth 
mentioning that Sweden’s balance with the dollar 
area (in the first place the United States) im- 
proved during 1953. Imports from the United 
States diminished considerably, while exports to 
it rose, principally through the increase of pulp 
exports. Sweden’s import surplus in relation to 
the United States fell during the period January 
—October 1953 to 131 million kronor, compared 
with 355 million kronor during the corresponding 
period in the previous year. Our trade with the 
more important countries is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 

The comparatively favourable development of 
our trade balance is also reflected in the figures 
for the foreign exchange reserves. The gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of the Riksbank in- 
creased during the period January—November by 
about 240 million kronor. As will be seen from 
the table below, which shows the changes in the 


foreign Trade with the Most Important Countries, 
Fanuary— October 1952 and 1953. 


(Mill: kr.) 

Imports Exports Trade Balance 

1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

Great Britain 1075 1100 1135 1182 + 60 + 82 
Western Germany 1297 1210 768 730 —s529 —480 
United States 3% 730M GOON 9375 4350 3550 '—13% 
Netherlands .. . 393 405 328 358 — 65 — 47 
INOTWAy nae: eis, 286 225 530 502 +244 +277 
Belem a wo F 472 322 278 298 —194 — 24 
HeCeyeeesy ces t PUPS PAO RIO aso aah: oe) 
Denmiankseeer eens 182 188 334 362 +152 +174 
beyewal og ow 2340232 2235 SSS ee AF 
MNOS Oat iad es TOSS LOSN Thor elO4s 7G 
Switzerland .... Iso 167 107 101 — 43 -- 66 
Polamditerte cote 220-100 172 100 — 48 + 9g 
Aa NXE! cs gue a ake 85 Gy tse: 86" =F 98 = 93r 
PRESSES | Gn Ue ot 78 625) 1138. Tf AO ns 
URSE Suess eres 98) 38) 1997 860 eptor = 948 


foreign exchange reserve during the greater part 
of 1953, it was Sweden’s gold and dollar assets 
which increased, whereas assets in EPU curren- 
cies, among others, diminished somewhat. At the 
end-of-November settlement, Sweden’s cumulative 
surplus with the EPU amounted to 689 million 
kronor, or about the same as at the end of 1952. 
During the last quarter of 1953 Sweden received 
36 million kronor in gold and dollars through 
EPU settlements. 


foreign Exchange Reserves. 


Million kronor 


1952 bate ST) 
The Riksbank Décar June 30 Sept. 30 Novy. 30 
Gold and dollars. . . 872 992 1 098 
Gold and dollars under 
EPU agreement . . 391 348 384 
EPU currencies... 973 887 gi2 
Other currencies. . . _—68 < 23 34. 
Total 2304 2250 2428 2547 
Commercial banks —20 —134 —56 Stes ra 
Total 2284 2116 2372 25061 


The Credit Market. The 
Swedish credit market has undergone a radical 
change since last summer. During the first half 
of 1953 certain doubts were raised about the pos- 
sibility of financing the large investments which 
were planned, mainly in the public sector, During 
that period there was a fairly acute shortage of 
money. In the second half of the year, however, 
the situation became considerably easier both on 


position on the 
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the money market and on the capital market, and 
the main difficulty now is that the supply of 
money is too great. 

The principal reason for this marked change 
lies in the large Government expenditure surplus. 
Most of the money which the State has paid out 
has flowed back to the banks and has led to a 
very steep rise in the banks’ deposits, especially 
from business firms, etc. Thus during the period 
June—November the deposits at the commercial 
banks rose by no less than 1 140 million kronor 
or about 12 per cent. Although bank deposits 
usually rise at this time of the year, the increase 
is considerably greater than is normal. If we 
compare deposits in November with those one 
year earlier, we find an increase of 1 650 million 
kronor or 16 per cent. This rise in bank deposits 
is all the more remarkable in that during the 
period in question the price-level was on the whole 
falling and business turnover practically un- 
changed. 

There are, of course, other factors besides Gov- 
ernment expenditure which have contributed to 
the increase in bank deposits. The net inflow of 
export-earned foreign exchange during the period 
November 1952—November 1953 amounted to 
about 300 million kronor, and moreover the banks’ 
advances during this period rose by about 200 
million kronor. These factors tending to increase 
deposits were, however, offset by a simultaneous 
rise in the demand for banknotes by slightly over 
200 million kronor. Nevertheless the factors 
mentioned are of secondary importance in com- 
parison with the Government surplus of expend- 
iture. 

This surplus has been very largely financed by 
relatively short-term borrowing from the banks. 
The commercial banks’ holdings of Treasury bills 
and Government bonds (almost exclusively bonds 
maturing within 5 years) increased during the 
period November 1952—November 1953 by 1 500 
million kronor to nearly 3500 million kronor. 
During the same period, Government borrowing 
on the capital market amounted to only 200 mil- 
lion kronor; a new Government loan for the same 
amount was also issued in the middle of Decem- 
ber. 

The Government borrowing from the banks has 


very considerably improved their liquidity, as 
Treasury bills and Government bonds are classed 
by the banks among their more liquid assets. The 
rising bank deposits also indicate enhanced liquid- 
ity among the public, mainly ‘business under- 
takings and local authorities. Among the deposit 
accounts of the banks, those which are the prin- 
cipal recipients of the surplus funds of business 
firms rose by 1450 million kronor between No- 
vember 1952 and November 1953. The increased 
liquidity of industry and commerce, as well as of 
the banks, would be a serious danger if a wave of 
inflation should occur in the future, since it would 
mean that there would be at any rate a monetary 
basis for such a development. 


Position of the Commercial Banks, 


1952 a 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Nov. Dec. June Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Cashy "72 Sd nates 419 999 494 395 432 401 
Treasury bills .. 1190 866 1183 1686 1871 1778 
Swedish bonds. . . 869 850 1203 1477 1625 1 762 
Advances! Cr a) 2 ce 9916 9848 9821 9929 9 882 9900 
Banks abroad . . . 189 193 200 257 268 307 
Sundry accounts . . 665 781 602 680 632 692 


Total 13 248 13 537 13 503 14 424 14 710 14 840 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Depositsin7Fxtc. oes 10 165 10338106 
Banks abroad . . . 424 404 3 


Share capital and 
reserve funds. . 


7711 45811 788 11 817 
34 319 299 310 


- EI27 1127 2153 1153 1153 Bice 
+ + 1532 1648 1339 1494 1470 1560 
Total 13 248 13 537 13 503 14 424 14 710 14 840 


Sundry accounts 


In the light of this, the action of the Riksbank 
in reducing the Bank Rate by 1/4 per cent. to 
28/4 per cent. in November is noteworthy, though 
hardly surprising. The reason for this step was 
stated to be a desire to reduce short-term rates 
of interest, while keeping long-term rates un- 
changed. The result was that the yield on Treasury 
bills in general was at once reduced by 1/4 per 
cent. As far as the commercial banks were con-_ 
cerned, the reduction in the Bank Rate led to 
certain interest rates being changed as from the 
turn of the year. The rate on 14 days’ deposits 
was reduced to 3/, per cent., while on the side of 
advances also there were changes; among others 
the lowest discount for 3 months’ trade bills was 
lowered to 2°/, per cent. The savings banks, in- 
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cluding the Post Office Savings Bank, kept their 
deposit rates at the same level as before. The 
effect of the reduction in the Bank Rate was not, 
however, confined to short-term rates. On the 
bond market, quotations rose throughout to an 
extent roughly corresponding to a 1/4 per cent. 
reduction in the yield. 

The advances of the commercial banks in- 
creased very little during 1953. The improved 
liquidity among business enterprises and the run- 
ning-down of stocks reduced the demand for 
credit from industrial undertakings. The credit 
requirements of local authorities, which had pre- 
viously been difficult to meet, fell considerably. 
On the other hand, credits for building purposes 
rose very steeply. The distribution of commercial 
bank credits among different branches of produc- 
tion is shown in the following table, which also 
illustrates the tendencies mentioned above. The 
increase of credits to wholesale and retail trade 
which appears in the table is partly due to a 
rearrangement of the statistics, but in this group 
credits to the motor-car trade have increased. 


Distribution ef Bank Credits by Branches of 
Production (mill. kr.). 


= = Change 

eG ae Noein 

2 Nov. 1953 
RIGUHBETY) (ae ss See us He 6 3 2 240 2 108 — 204 

Wholesale and retail 

trade and services 1 881 2 134 2179 +208 
Shipping and transport 276 297 310 + 34 
Insurance and finance. 267 265 271 + 4 
Local authorities . . 254 272 94 —160 
Agriculture. . . .. - 381 395 392 + II 
pwiding. “5 yh. se 555 664 871 + 316 
Housing credits 2444 2 334 2 326 —118 

Miscellaneous credits . 1061 : 1015 _—-9 66 bag S295.) 
Total 9 431 9616 9517 + 86 


The Bond Market. The radical change in 
the money-market situation during the past year 
had important repercussions on the bond market. 
During the first three quarters of 1953 there was 
a considerable shortage of capital and it was found 
very difficult to place new loans, while at the 
same time the loan requirements, especially of 
the State and the local authorities, amounted to 
considerable sums. The financial position of the 
local authorities improved, however, during the 
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second half of the year because these authorities 
received from the Government large sums in final 
settlement of local taxes collected by the govern- 
ment on their behalf. Their capital requirements 
were further reduced after the commercial banks 
took over the responsibility for credits for house- 
building purposes. The increase in liquidity and 
the cutting-down of investments in industry re- 
duced the requirements of industrial undertakings 
for long-term borrowing from the insurance com- 
panies. The State did not call on the capital 
market to any considerable extent, but covered 
nearly all its requirements by borrowing from the 
commercial banks. All these circumstances com- 
bined to reduce the demand on the capital market 
and the need of the insurance companies to invest 
in bonds greatly increased. Certain loans, which it 
had not been possible to dispose of previously, 
among them a promissory note loan for the City 
of Stockholm, were quickly absorbed. Another 
factor contributing to the increased activity in 
long-term securities having a rate of interest fixed 
for as long a period as possible was that investors 
did not fear to the same extent as before an in- 
crease in rates of interest and even expected the 
rates to fall, as a result of the growing abundance 
of money. During October and November the 
insurance companies and other institutions inter- 
ested in long-term investment disposed of con- 
siderable amounts of 3'/2 per cent. gilt-edged 
bonds which had become convertible or were 
shortly to become convertible, acquiring instead 
securities for which the right of conversion could 
not be exercised for a long time. The short-term 
securities were bought by certain funds, etc., and 
above all by the commercial banks, who wanted to 
improve the yield on their large reserves of liquid 
assets. 

During the autumn months the prices of bonds 
tended to fall, except in the case of short-term 
securities, where prices were firm owing to the 
demand exercised by the banks. After the Bank 
Rate was reduced on November 19 there was a 
further general rise in prices roughly correspond- 
ing to a reduction of the yield by 1/4 per cent. 
In the middle of December the prices for 3 per 
cent. Government loans gave 3,23 per cent. in 
yield, the corresponding figure for 3 per cent. 
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industrial loans being 3,33 per cent. The yield on 
short-term investments is shown in the following 


table: 
Vield on Short-Term Loans. 


1951 1952 1953 
Dec. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
15 15 TAs 15 15 
Shortdated bonds: Per cent. 
Thy. career ee mde ian 2 50mm 3; LOMmer2,5Omn2, 759 2,50 9250 
ai/s years. . . . . 2,50 3,25 2,80 3,00 2,75 2,60 
Longer periods . . 2,90 3,35 3,10 3,10 3,00 2,90 
Treasury bills: 
Up to 3 months. . 2,0 2,0 2:08 12,0) 2,0 if 
Day-to-day loans: 
edayisyOUlCe arama y5 2,5 WG PAY as Bee 


Issuing activity during the last quarter of the 
year was confined to very few loans, though the 
total amount involved was comparatively large. As 
regards the terms of issue, the lowering of the 
Bank Rate did not lead to any change in the rates 
of interest, but conversion periods were reduced. 


New Issues during the Fourth Quarter of 1953. 


Rate of Amount Price of 
interest in of issue issue in 
per cent. in mill. kr. per cent. 

Krangede AB... .. . 3,6 2,5 100 
Swedish Government . . 305 200 100 


During the last quarter there were also placed 
3,6 per cent. promissory notes for the town of 
Skelleftea to a total amount of 16 mill. kr. The 
selling of promissory notes for the City of Stock- 
holm, mentioned in previous surveys, was ended 
during the quarter; the total sales amounted to 
163 mill. kr. 


The Stock Market. The firm tendency with 
slowly rising prices which prevailed on the Stock 
Exchange during the summer months continued 


on the whole during the last quarter of 1953. 
There were some declines in prices at times, but 
these were quickly recovered and towards the end 
of the year prices were stable. The relatively 
favourable economic trend both in Sweden and 
in the rest of the world has strengthened the in- 
vestors’ confidence towards the immediate future 
and several records were established during the 
quarter for a number of shares. In October the 
share-index reached a new peak level. Improve- 
ments in prices related principally to mining, 
timber, and iron and steel shares, which were in 
great demand by big investors in consequence of 
the possibility of a new wave of inflation. An- 
other factor which helped to raise the prices of 
these securities was the improved situation for 
Swedish wood products. The development in en- 
gineering shares was uneven, but increases occur- 
red in most cases, though not to the same extent 
as for forest companies. The Grangesberg shares, 
which after completion of the bonus issue, were 
quoted at 258, fell sligthly owing to the reduction 
in the price of ore. Bank shares showed a not in- 
considerable rise. 


New Issue. 
Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks AB 1 new share for 2 old 
Kr. 150. — (par) 15 mill. kr. 
The following table shows the yield on certain 
types of shares based on market prices, under 
the assumption of unchanged dividends. 


1952 1953 
Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
15 15 14 15 
5 wood-processing compa- 
TAGS 0. yin Men egan en wie eer 4,0 4,0 3,9 
2 wood and iron industries . . . 4,1 3,6 3,6 3,6 


4 exporting engineering 
GCOmpanies 0k ee a, ee SAO 5,8 557 557 
3) leading tbanksir f foe. eee 455 455 4.4 
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Some Statistical Data on Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 
0 ea a a RE a a tc a ee 


Assets Liabilities 
Z Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves | Peer Oe | Dom sate Other NOTE : Sight Deposits 
? Gold! LE dete : Total Treasury Bills Bills Advances |} Circulation State Commercial Other Total 
xchange Banks 
Masze | 751 2 083 106 13 ah 1 061 18 428 3 849 
2 15 605 3317 s go 3113 79 358 101 1 138 
) Z02 | 28 1190 3 184 2 112 3 288 407 361 79 907 
465 688 1153 3443 21 188 Bie) S11 312 44 867 
785 ~| 15094 2 379 2 821 21 226 4.090 528 522 I 110 
54 wee} 435° 2 304 3 240 49 272 +577 449 558 22 1029 
1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953 IQ52 | I953| 1952 | I95SF | 1952 | TOSS 1952 | 1953 TQ52 | L953 | 1952 | 1953| 1952) 1953\ 1952| 1953| 1952\ 1952 
| 
927 | 1007 |1 553 I 312) 2480/2319) 2661/2666) 20] 49 | 228 | 252] 3889) 4350] 785| 525] 424] 163| 26| 29|1 235] 717 
2665| 20| 47 | 217 | 247|| 3 895| 4 366| 769| 371| 319| 260| 29] 26]1117| 657 


. | 1092 | 1 006 |1 365 1 319) 2457 2 325) 2559 
3 | 1 109) I O05 |1 304 1240) 2413 2245) 2439/2404) 20 48 | 259 | 274|| 3919) 4311) 866] 343) 55| 29| 29) 24) 950] 396 
l | 1108 | 1003/1227 1151! 2335/2154) 2690 2605] 19 | 47 | 237 | 248] 4021| 4 365| 866] 300] 74) 39| 35| 30] 975] 369 
1086 | 1 Coz |t 321 |1 188) 2 407| 2190} 2729 | 2334] 20 | 132 | 256 | 230] 3.962| 4223 |1018| 132] 60) 173| 36| 29/1114] 334 
T1011 Ooy I 322 1250) 2423 2251 | 2688 |2427| 18 |131 | 240 | 235|| 4097] 4327| 685] 275| 218| 122] 16] 11] 919] 408 
1066 | 1052 |1 305 |1 280| 2 371 2 332 | 2741|2376| 18 | 104 | 251 | 251]| 4051| 4267| 782] 207| 134] 247| 14] I1| 930] 465 
1044 | ae ee I 327] nae 2 384 2 562 2370), 22 |106 783 259 4121 4321| 284] 228] 417| 218] 15] 15] 716 461 
1.043 | 1067 |1 278 |1 362| 2321 |2429| 2477/2389] 33 | 47 | 273 | 306] 4158] 4365) 500/ 406) 78| 39] 18] 12) 596) 457 
981 | 1133 1280'1 374) 2261 [2 so7 | 2552/2352] 38 | 47 | 273 | 278] 4292] 4503] 287] 192| 206] 109| 19 3] 512] 304 
956| 1132/1288 |1 416) 2244 2548 Z 549 21320 i= 39") A721 270 e276 la 2OL AST je 350) 205) 128)) 7 23 3] Sor] 287 
954 eo | 2394] a0 a aft: 4577 449 558 Ce L029 


Market value. — * Net claims on foreign countries. 


II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Distribution of Loans on Types 


A Scedish Srwhinaniall malls Advances eae of Security (in %) 
7 Cash : eposits 7 over on Foreign 
Bonds * D t Thereof | Total F ; Pp l Bonds, mer- 
4 ao Bille | Medien.) Advances Peposiie |, Countries -| Martgages| Grarantee| 5°" |chandise,&e 
% % % % 
: 60 116 fo) 4254 4041 213 — 40 58.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
6 2 717 1 40 ° 7830 = 7490 34° = alee 59.0 19.2 7-7 14.1 
686 1271 1 820 == 7925 8 258 —283 —281 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 
681 I 107 2 126 a 9 065 8779 286 —453 58.8 20.9 as 13.7 
936 1 849 2 641 — | 9990 10 282 —215 —591 57.8 20.9 oo 14.9 
999 1716 2 431 — | 9661 10172 —511 —205 57.8 21.6 ca 14.2 
1952|1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 |\1952\7953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952| 1953) 1952 | 1953 | 1952\19S3| 1952\1953| 1952 1953) 1952) 1953 
74| 2 6. —| —|10067| 9 726] 1027910118] -212| -392| 597] —236) 57-9 | 58.1] 20.8 | 21.3/ 6.3 | 6.3] 15.0] 14.3 
Po , Aa Py 440 npr: —| — oo 9 611) 10669] 10673} -673|-1062| —534|—287| 58.1 | 58.6] 20.6 | 20.6) 6.3 | 6.4) 15.0] 14.4 
389 | 371 | 1.945] 2 278) 2767/2 504) —| — |10152| 9 926) 10276) 10381) —124 -655|—385|— 51] 58.1 | $8'2| 20.7 | 21.8] 6.5 | 6.4) 14.7 | 13.6 
—| —|10156| 9 762|10004/10278] 152] -516|—390|—112| 58.0 | 58°3| 21.3 | 22.0) 6.3 | 6.4] 14.4 | 13.3 
ae 28 ee Sat 283 ete —| —/10061 ee 9 730|10397| 331] -620| —410|—171 58.5 | $9.0) 20.8 | 21.0 6.3 6.5 14.4) 13%5 
623 | 494 | 1 597) 2 386| 2654) 2 562 — | 9 823] 9 650) 9 729)10499| 94) -849| —366/—145| 58.4 | 59's] 21.1 | 20.8) 6.3 ot 14.2| 13.3 
4 2556] —| —|9816/9 612 1]10894| 225]-1282|—314/— 98] 58.2 | 59.9] 21.2 | 20.4 6.4| 6.5] 14.2] 13.2 
66 ee pe ag he Ge aie —| — 5620 Rede ase 11203] —444|-1622|—280/— 77| 58.8 59.7) 20.9 | 20.8 2 ot I3;9)| [gor 
405 | 395 | 1 838] 3 163 2522/2544) —| —|9755 9728] 9752/1128 3/-1553|—265|— 23] 58.4 | $9.9] 21.3 | 20.3] 6.3] 6.3] 14.0] 13.5 
; : -1925!—266\— ; 0 6.4) 6.3) 14.7] 13 
—;- 6} 9 685, 9 987, 11610) -241|-1925) —266 2| 57.5 | 60.4) 21.4.) 20.0; 6.4) 6.3 | 14.7 7 
Baie) 432 | 2 009) 3.496) 2495| 2 525 a8 9 692 637| -219}- —268|— 2/57.6 | 60.8] 21.9| 19.6] 6.3| 62] 14.2] 13 
Z| = 979 11037} —219|-1945|—2 57 Diag 3 4 4 
ae aot ie 354° pre oe =< 428 ane fade =S1i —z05§ $7.8 21.6 6.4 14.2 


ncluding Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


| 
10) it Bank ; 2 |Turnover at the Stock- - 
Savings Banks Aho tee see hit, Yields on Bonds ‘holm Stock Exchange? Share index 
Year Post Offi Turnover | | 

a Savings at the eee Govt. | Industrial | Bonds | Shares | Home  Otht 
Month | Deposits* | Advances* | Bonds* Bank* Riksbank Loans Loans | ; ; | Industries| Indus 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr.| Million kr.) Million kr. % % | 1000 kr. | 1 000 kr. | . : 

/ ) Ic 

685 82 618 31 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 243 | 93! 14 

ie 6751 ae 953 1923 83 769 142 062 3.09 3-33 1 268 | oe 141 uM 

1949 7 060 at gil 2 083 38 548 157 383 3.04 3.02 429 | 44 139 4 
TORO 437 6.994 879 BRAS WOO'GTG 107 415 3-16 3-10 354 793 i: a 
1951 7 802 7 341 820 Zazs 149 126 203 CO9 3.27 3.40 4 787 7 
1952 8 458 7 934 865 2 633 172 186 240 9Oo 3.31 3.62 298 583 152 2 ; 
a . 
1952| 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952| 1953 | 1952 | 1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 4959 1952 |1953\ 1952 IQ53\ 1952 | 1953 19521953 |F952\1 953 7952) 
| | . 

| / 

; . 2 363|2 669|16701|13796) 22 47623 860) 3.23) 3-33) 3-32| 3-54) 169 211 768 633) 176, 142) 248% 
nat : : . . : . ei ee ae ee 17 313|19 650) 3.24| 3-33/ 3-37| 3-56, 181) 191 ob 669) 170] 145) 241)} 
Mars | 8 283] 8.918) 7507/8 131| 862) 870) 2 416/2 714|15829)13167| 21 724/23 470) 3.28 3-33) 3-55 3.48| 270| 182 I 528) 154 144 216 
April . : : : - | 2438/2 718] 1>419| 12083] 15 475/16 334] 3.33, 3-32| 3-57) 3-47, 347 208| 521 469, 153 142) 2139 
Maj fl] LY] LY] ] 2] 2 Sbsle Fog) t6467\154501 27 735|28645| 3.33, 3-31 3-57/ 3-45) 282| 263) 583 08) 150) 139) 2am 
Juni | 8335/8943) 7653/8 275| 861) 871] 2 480/2 715/13506] 12468) 15 181 16 610) 3-33) 3-32) 3-69 3-54 720) 181, 468) 519) 146| 140 f 
Juli : . : : 2515/2 742|16279|14271| 23 042|26 122| 3.33| 3.32| 3-90) 3.50) 333 132| 663) 391, 149) 146 215 9 
Aug. : : : . : - | 2 546|2 701/11958/10340| 16 599/13 836) 3 33| 3-30! 3-86 3-42) 288) 307) 503) 433) 151| 147) 221% 
Sept. | 8 451| 9 068] 7 800] 8 419) 861| 884) 2 $59|2 766) 14259|13447| 21 241/25 290) 3.33, 3-30) 3.72, 3-34) 380 274) 389, 581 152) 149) 2168 
Okt. . : 2581/2 785| 13896] 12416) 17 232/17 136] 3.33, 3.29! 3-65) 3-38) 166, 319) 493) 501, 143) 151) 208% 
Nov. : : . 2 590|2 794|13988/13848] 24 777/25 407| 3-33| 3-28! 3-63| 3.36, 187 _ 429 482| §40| 144] 154 209 § 
Dec. |8 458 7934 865 2033 13046 18 105 3.33] 3-23] 3-59] 3.33] 227 |1832| 519) O10) 140) 155] aaee 

™ At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the mo 4 
figures — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. | 

IV. Other Statistical Data. | 
ea mae cae Pro- ‘Unemploy- pee it Cost of wage 
es Export (+)| duction | °r sia al Living | Kilomé 
Month Total eh Imports | Exports | or Import Index? | Unieus 3 Impcert Export | All Index | of Loom 
. (—) Surplus] 1935 = 100} Goods | Goods Goods |1935=100 Trucks 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.|Million kr.}| Million kr % | { 
1938 2 566 2 443 2082 | 1 843 — 239 123 10.9 III 120 | 111 106 44 
1948 11 598 8944 4.945 3979 | — 9 183 2.8 278 285 | 214 | 16 T 
1949 12055 8714 4 333 4 250 — 83 190 2.7 278 253 21 I 110% 
1950 ao 8 949 102 5 707 — 395 197 | 2.2 332 314 227 | 168 120} 
iy 12 823 9037 9 188 Q 207 + 19 205 13 432 562 299 194 130 
952 12710 9 631 8 936 8 O91 — 845 201 2.3 407. | 449 317 210 123 
1952 | T95P | 1952 | 1953 | 19521953) 1952\1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 shed T952\I95F 1952|1983 1052 1953) IQS 2\IOSF|TQS2\T95S3| 1952 | 
Jan. | 12 679 12 293] 9 242| 9 626) 877 | 697) go4| 581 |+ 27|—116 204 | 203 | 2.8 | 4.3] 437 | 384| 6 85 | 320| 303 130. 
Febr. | 13 198/13 326) 9 443| 9 792] 798 3° 718 | 461 |— 80/—135] 206] 206) 2.8 | 4.2 427 384 | 08 384 =o ee ial eee: aa 
Mars | 12 468] 12 320] 9 562|10038| 793 | 669| 662 | $55 |—131/—114) 211 | 211 2.7 | 3.2) 419| 380) Sor 383 | 322| 301 | 207] 213 | 137.6 
April | 12 529] 12 601| 9 564/10039| 741 | 688| 6 — 82|— 8] 2. j | . | 
Maj 12 322] 12 320| 9 56610036 gig 678 gts and —163 B5 rte zig a i ed Lp He es ai 65 . . ae 
Juni | 12 329) 12 532) 9 653/10043) 649 | 681 | 638} 697|/— 11\+ 16| 211/214) 1.8 1.7| 408 | 373| 407 354 322 | 209 | 213 | 212) 9 
Juli 12 319) 12 884] 9 651)10041| 781 | 648) 615 | 660 |— 166 . 
Aug. | 12 568/13 11 oer Ae ae 585 58 625 |— Sie aa +33 ica ne INS 408 7 386 sf 19 a . . ae 
Sept. | 12 309} 13 076) 9 632}10209) 694 | 668 | 589 | 706 |—105|+ 38) 206/ 210| 1.4 395 | 371| 379 375 316 | 295 | 213 | 212 126.9 
Okt. | 12 621) 13 §76| 9 632) 10251) 7081730] 7o2 — 6 
Son. | terol 1328 Qepipori| Joy 98] 8) 40]— Olt "9 213) 09] 22 ) | 95) 369] s801a76| ass lage) | = | ae 
Dec. | 12710 9 631 753 742 = ii 212 5.0 389 382| °° | 305 213 110m 
= ING {8h F aca ; ; ; 
arte SO Aa oan Cents . a he yearly figures up to and including 1949 according to the Board of Trade, the other acco 


on State Railways. 


he yearly figures represent averages of the monthly figures. — 


* Million kilometres per 
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Statement of Condition November 30th, 1953 


U Woo cat 

teen we hanweand with the Riksbank Jo... © 24.05 + © » Kr, 123.674.315 
Papserariseeceasary, DUS. 5. 5 cvs ww msi eden es 8 >» 1.115.606.520 
See A MSEIVORS 5. son ew wt oe Ree se se 8 8 >» 2.459.985.501 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks... .... 2.2.22 ee ee > 24.633-547 
ee TEE On, oy. es a: os Siew fea die! ow en ie ce ss > 92.618.602 
CO es ee es eee ee ee ee ee > 63.632.442 
ane ee Geet ota yf e's fs. oe ce fee So ese ek ee ee > 25.508.222 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings. . . . . +--+ e+ ee ee > 29.061.830 

Kr. 3.934-620.879 

GVA DL isi 

EM tre ood .cwien, p(s ye 8 eae Se ee is ks ee Kr. 3.297.696.522 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks .....-++ +++ ee es > 27.771.538 
cle 0 SOS ae Sa ee a ee a ae a Se eS ees ee 96.710.035 
ROMY CCOURIS «5 «6 te 6 te ee 8 ee > 242 442.784 
BICC ADNAN gs ce tk es Ds, e Bf, 161.700.0060 
Reserve Funds... .- ++ +2+eeee-s » + + » 108.240.000 »  270.000.000 


Kr. 3.934-620.879 
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Branch Network of 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
Bolidene 


©) Géteborg, Stockholm, Malm (Principal Offices ) Skellefted 


g Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 
” "Tess than 10 000 2 


In all 270 branches at 164 different places. 
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STOCKHOLM 
Sletilje 


eat 


@ Laine 


Huskvarna 


Hilsing x : 
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GENERALSTABENS L 


